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Measuring  Educational  Results 

By  Lloyd  L.  Jones 

AisutsHt  Commi$siontr,  Board  of  Edmcstioto,  Clovelsnd,  Ohio 


HIS  paper  is  intended  to  give  a  brief 
survey  of  the  field  of  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  of 
commercial  subjects  may  find  something  of 
value  in  an  abbreviated  summary  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  measure  educational  results. 

Like  many  other  good  things,  the  measure¬ 
ment  began  in  the  elementary  field  and  shifted 
upward  into  the  secondary  school.  Since  the 
World  War  the  objective  measurements  and 
standardized  tests  have  begun  to  appear  in  the 
secondary  subjects.  Today  there  exists  a 
large  amoimt  of  material  together  with  many 
so-called  techniques.  Because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  practice 
material,  the  commercial  sciences  are  arresting 
the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  tests 
and  measurements. 

There  is  a  mass  of  information  available  in 
educational  and  technical  magazines.  This 
paper  is  in  no  way  a  review  of  such  material, 
but  is  intended  to  describe  some  apparent  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  to  discover  valid  reasons  for  measure¬ 


ments;  to  £;ive  the  advantages  and  limitations 
of  the  new  types  of  examinations ;  to  bring  out 
the  characteristics  of  good  tests;  and  to  find 
out  how  to  use  testing  for  the  benefit  of  every¬ 
one  concerned  in  commercial  education. 

Measurement  in  Secondary  Education 

The  materials  and  principles  of  measurement 
in  secondary  education  are  different  from  those 
in  elementary  education.  In  the  elementary 
school  the  subject  matter  is  spread  over  sev¬ 
eral  years  while  the  subject  matter  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  often  limited  to  a  year,  such 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  mathematics, 
history,  or  elementary  business  training,  or  to 
only  two  years,  such  as  shorthand,  typewriting, 
or  bookkeeping.  This  usually  results  in  the 
unit  of  promotion  of  a  year  in  the  elementary 
school,  whereas  the  unit  in  the  secondary  school 
is  the  subject.  The  junior  high  school  with 
its  differentiation  and  the  senior  high  school 
with  its  electives  have  helped  to  complicate  the 
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problem.  Then  there  is  the  general  uncertainty 
as  to  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  secondary 
school.  All  of  these  things  raise  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  standardization  of  specific  measure¬ 
ments,  in  grouping  secondary  pupils,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  probable  success,  and  in  vocational  and 
educational  guidance. 

Three  Points  of  View 

In  the  matter  of  tests  and  measurements, 
the  commercial  teachers  seem  to  be  divided 
into  three  groups: 

1.  Those  interested  only  in  continuing  to  give  the 
older  essay  type  of  conventional  examination. 

2.  Those  interested  in  developing  their  own  informal 
new-type  examination. 

3.  Those  interested  in  developing  standard  tests  or 
absolute  measures  of  accomplishment. 

We  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  use 
measurements  in  the  secondary  school,  because 
such  measurements  depend  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standardized  tests  in  secondary  sub¬ 
jects.  Time  and  proper  investigation  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  surmount  the  difficulties  of  develop¬ 
ing  standardized  tests.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
continue  to  carry  on  by  using  the  necessary 
and  significant  informal  tests  until  they  can 
be  replaced  by  standardized  tests. 

Reasons  for  Measurements 

Another  idea  behind  a  paper  of  this  sort  is 
not  to  inspire  the  commercial  teacher  to  invent 
new  measurements,  but  to  use  and  improve 
upon  those  which  now  exist.  All  kinds  of 
traditional  examinations  are  being  used  in  the 
form  of  off-hand  judgments,  eleventh-hour 
averages,  compositions,  essays,  and  what-not. 
But  we  all  must  recognize  that  examination 
and  measurement  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  secondary  educational  practice.  The  aims 
of  testing  and  measurement  in  the  secondary 
school  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  progress 

2.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  grading 

3.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  their  achievenlent 

4.  To  provide  incentives  for  study 

5.  To  encourage  competition 

a.  between  different  individuals 

b.  between  different  groups 

c.  with  the  pupil’s  own  past  record 

6.  To  direct  promotion 

7.  To  diagnose  weaknesses  of  pupils 

8.  To  serve  as  a  review 

9.  To  check  the  quality  of  instruction 

10.  To  locate  a  pupil  in  school 

11.  To  determine  admission  to  junior  or  senior  high 
school 

12.  To  determine  admission  to  college 

13.  To  settle  honors  and  credits 

14.  To  furnish  meaningful  reports 

15.  To  assist  vocational  and  educational  guidance 

16.  To  serve  as  a  rating  of  teachers 

17.  To  predict  a  pupil’s  probable  success 

18.  To  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 


The  percentage  or  letter-marking  system  has 
resulted  in  arbitrary  passing  points.  The  ex¬ 
amination  was  not  only  a  hurdle,  but  an  in¬ 
centive  or  goad  to  study.  Marks  were  plums 
which  fell  from  the  educational  tree  or  were 
prizes  which  came  from  the  teacher  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  pleasing  the  teacher  in  many  ways.  If 
a  pupil  failed,  no  diagnosis  was  made,  but  the 
pupil  was  usually  compelled  to  cover  the  same 
ground  again  regardless  of  the  phase  of  the 
work  in  which  he  was  deficient. 

An  indictment  of  such  marks  is  shown  by 
many  colleges  who  use  their  own  entrance 
examinations.  As  long  as  each  school  sets 
up  its  own  standard  or  its  own  marking  system, 
there  will  be  a  great  cry  for  some  definite 
standards.  Not  only  school  officials  but  parents 
are  confused  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
much  time  and  money  is  being  focused  on 
the  problem. 

Much  of  our  secondary  education  is  of  a 
“cold  storage”  type.  Pupils  get  restless  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  see  where  they  are  going 
or  to  what  use  they  can  put  their  education. 
Doctor  Thorndyke  and  others  have  told  us 
that  a  sense  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  should 
accompany  the  learning  process.  In  fact, 
learning  takes  place  more  easily  if  it  results 
in  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Measurements  can 
give  everyone  concerned  some  idea  as  to  where 
the  pupil  is  going;  they  can  give  the  pupil 
some  objective  standard  of  accomplishment; 
they  can  be  made  definite  incentives  for  further 
accomplishment;  they  must  be  improved  so 
that  they  measure  improvement. 

An  Inventory  of  High  School  Tests  and 
Measurements 

Practically  all  measurements  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  subjects  simply  measure  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  student  to  hand  back  to  the  in¬ 
structor  what  the  instructor  earlier  gave  to 
the  student.  In  using  any  measurement  as  a 
part  of  the  educative  process,  teachers  are  often 
shocked  to  find  their  judgments  of  pupils  dif¬ 
fer  widely  from  those  of  other  persons.  The 
scoring  of  examination  papers,  even  in  mathe¬ 
matics  (supposedly  an  exact  science)  is  an 
exceedingly  subjective  process.  Many  educa¬ 
tors  have  demonstrated  that  grades  given  by 
teachers  are  laughable  by  their  divergency. 
Apparently  no  two  teachers  are  able  to  grade 
a  paper  in  algebra  or  geometry  and  arrive  at 
the  same  percentage  score. 

The  writer  has  just  spent  six  weeks  work¬ 
ing  on  a  pupil’s  report  card  to  be  sent  home 
to  parents.  The  problem  seems  simple  enough, 
but  if  a  meaningful  report  card  is  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  complete,  it  must  include  all  the  elements 
of  (1)  scholarship,  (2)  citizenship  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  (3)  health.  If  the  teacher’s  opinion 
and  all  other  subjective  elements  are  eliminated 
and  proper  tests  and  objective  measures 
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used,  then  the  home  report  card  would  contain 
some  eighteen  pages,  and  each  pupil  would  be 
rated  on  more  than  two  hundred  items.  If 
such  a  virtue  were  carried  far  enough,  the 
teacher  would  have  time  for  little  else.  There¬ 
fore  progressive  teachers  are  studying  the 
problems  and  are  investigating  the  kind  of 
measures  which  will  save  hours  of  labor  and 
at  the  same  time  give  scores  which  are  right¬ 
fully  objective. 

School  marks  such  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F 
are  entirely  relative.  What  teachers  want  is 
some  system  of  absolute  or  objective  measure¬ 
ment.  By  the  old  process  of  relative  grading, 
grades  are  reduced  to  the  undesirable  plane  of 
opinion  or  circumstantial  evidence.  A  grade 
of  B  or  90%  in  a  difficult  examination  means 
one  thing,  while  in  an  easy  examination  it 
means  something  el^e. 

An  Absolute  Measurement 

“An  absolute  mark,”  says  Doctor  P.  M. 
Symonds,  “is  represented  by  the  point  on  a 
scale  which  extends  from  the  level  where  the 
first  scale  is  obtained,  or  where  the  first  bit 
of  information  is  learned  in  a  subject,  until  a 
level  is  reached  which  is  as  difficult  as  any¬ 
thing  offered  in  that  subject.”  In  other  words, 
there  should  be  units  in  the  scale. 

Any  such  test  would  begin  with  the  simplest 
examples  possible  and  build  up  with  examples 
of  greater  and  greater  difficulty  until  the  most 
difficult  type  taught  would  be  covered.  The 
pupil  taking  the  test  would,  of  course,  be  able 
to  answer  the  easy  ones,  but  as  he  proceeds 
along  the  line,  he  would  find  examples  beyond 
his  ability.  The  place  in  the  tests  where  the 
pupil  begins  to  fail  or  is  stopped,  would  de¬ 
termine  his  accomplishment  in  the  subject. 
Pupil  accomplishment  or  achievement  might 
be  recorded  as  the  number  of  examples  which 
he  can  do  on  that  test.  It  might  be  better  to 
record  pupil  accomplishment  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  study  before  the 
average  pupil  has  a  certain  achievement  score. 
A  certain  pupil  may  have  a  score  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  average  pupil  who  has  studied 
a  specific  subject  for  a  certain  definite  length 
of  time.  By  such  a  plan,  a  set  of  goals  and 
definite  standards  may  be  set  up  for  grouping 
pupils,  promotion,  graduation,  etc. 

Such  a  test  is  called  a  standard  test.  Only 
by  means  of  an  objective  measure  of  achieve¬ 
ment  can  we  get  away  from  the  difficulties  of 
subjective  grading  which  usually  result  in  in¬ 
justice  and  favoritism. 


Examinations  of  the  New  Type 

The  new  type  of  examinations  should  be  so 
constructed  that  there  can  be  only  correct 
answers  and  no  disagreement  in  scoring.  Time 


and  space  will  not  permit  more  than  mention 
of  the  new-type  examinations  in  ordinary  use 
today: 

1.  Similarities  test 

2.  True-false  test 

3.  Matching  test 

4.  Completion  test 

5.  Multiple  choice  test 

6.  Classification  (“Cross-Out”)  test 

7.  Mixed-relations  or  Analogies  test. 

Further  information  can  be  gotten  from  the 
books  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Examin¬ 
ations  of  the  New  Type 

In  order  to  save  space  and  also  to  help  the 
reader  to  see  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  examinations  of  the  new  type,  the  following 
outline  is  presented: 

Advantage! 

1.  More  comprehensive  in  their  scope 

a.  Large  amount  of  material  presented 

b.  Pupil  does  little  writing 

c.  Pupil  has  more  time  for  thought 

d.  Pupil  can  answer  many  more  questions  than 
when  compelled  to  write  a  composition  or  essay 

2.  More  objective  in  their  results 

a.  Responses  of  pupils  are  directed  and  regulated 

b.  Responses  are  either  correct  or  incorrect 

3.  Easy  to  score 

a.  Consumes  less  time 

b.  Reduces  labor  for  teacher 

c.  Is  more  easily  sold  to  teachers 

4.  More  educative  for  pupils 

a.  Pupils  may  score  their  own  tests 

b.  They  may  exchange  papers 

c.  Questions  may  be  discussed 

d.  Pupils  see  where  they  get  off  the  track 

e.  Pupils  see  where  they  need  further  study 

f.  They  are  incentives  for  study 

g.  They  promote  competition 

5.  Liked  by  pupils 

a.  Marks  or  grades  are  accurate 

b.  Teacher  has  no  chance  to  show  favoritism  or 
prejudice 

c.  Pupils  are  relieved  of  rniich  writing 

d.  Pupils  are  not  kept  so  long  at  the  examination 

e.  “Examinations”  or  “tests”  are  given  often  and 
are  not  the  “end-of-the-term”  nightmare. 

Diiadvantagit 

1.  They  cannot  be  used  with  equal  facility  in  all 
subjects 

2.  The  pupil  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  organize 
his  knowledge  or  to  show  his  ability  to  think 

a.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  check  over  true  or  false 
statements 

b.  To  fill  in  missing  words 

c.  To  choose  one  word  from  many 

d.  To  complete  sentences 

e.  Does  not  have  time  for  “comparing,”  “examin¬ 
ing.”  “defining,”  or  “telling  why” 

f.  No  time  for  the  pupil  to  summarize  the  material 

g.  No  time  to  apply  principles 

h.  No  chance  for  the  teacher  to  see  bow  the  pupil 
uses  his  ability 
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3.  Examinatbni  of  the  new  type  do  not  diafnose 

conditions 

a.  They  do  not  tell  where  the  pupil  gets  off  the 
trs^ 

b.  They  do  not  tell  where  the  pupil  starts  guessing 

c.  They  do  not  tell  where  the  pupil’s  difficulties  are 
in  organizing  his  material  or  in  applying  the 
principles  learned 

d.  They  do  not  help  much  in  predicting  future 
success,  in  that  the  pupil  cannot  tell  what  he 
hopes  to  do  with  the  information  gained  or 
skill  attained 

Individual  vs.  Group  Tests 

Intelligence  testing  originated  in  connection 
with  the  diagnosis  of  the  feeble-minded.  This 
movement  compelled  some  definitions  and  a 
desire  to  apply  medical  science  to  educational 
problems.  It  was  not  long  before  experimental 
psychology  recogrnized  the  value  of  testing, 
but  the  great  impetus  to  the  movement  was 
given  by  the  attempt  to  classify  people  ac¬ 
curately  according  to  a  rating  of  individual 
differences.  Some  character  analysts  and 
other  pseudo-scientists  tried  to  twist  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  skull  and  face  measure¬ 
ments  in  the  selection,  promotion,  supervision, 
and  firing  of  employees.  It  remained,  however, 
for  the  Galton-Pearson  movement  in  Great 
Britain  to  develop  proper  procedures,  scientific 
statistical  techniques,  and  exact  methods  of 
treating  results. 

The  original  tests  were  individual  ones  given 
only  to  one  person  at  a  time.  Of  course  the 
World  War  gave  testing  tremendous  momen¬ 
tum  because  the  government  wanted  men  se¬ 
lected  rapidly.  Psychologists  were  called  upon 
and  within  two  years  nearly  two  million  men 
were  examined.  Group  testing  fitted  into  our 
American  plan  of  large  scale  production.  If 
soldiers  could  be  classified  in  a  wholesale  way, 
such  tests  could  be  used  in  sorting  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  from  these  general  tests  of  intelli¬ 
gence  or  mental  ability  grew  the  idea  of  objec¬ 
tive  measures  of  accomplishment  to  replace  in¬ 
accurate  subjective  ratings  in  specific  subjects. 

How  to  Judge  a  Test 

Testing  or  measurement  in  secondary  schools 
has  not  been,  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  sta¬ 
bilized,  because  the  subjects  are  constantly 
changing;  and  the  subject  matter  is  changing, 
especially  in  the  commercial  sciences,  because 
business  is  changing.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  the  teacher  be  able  to  judge  a  good  test 
rather  than  try  to  become  familiar  with  all 
that  has  been  attempted  in  the  secondary  field. 

In  examining  any  test  or  objective  measure 
of  accomplishment,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  test  was  constnicted 
is  a  large  factor  in  determining  its  value.  The 
objectives  of  a  certain  course  or  unit  of  work 
in  a  specific  subject  must  be  determined.  At¬ 
titudes  and  habits  are  largely  left  out,  but 


knowledges  and  skills  lend  themselves  readily 
to  the  tester  because  absolute  measurements  or 
standard  tests  are  pencil  and  paper  tests,  or 
typewriter  (or  machine)  and  paper  tests. 

Any  discussion  of  objective  measures  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  terms  “norms”  and  “stand¬ 
ards.”  A  “norm”  is  an  average,  of  which 
there  are  several  types,  as  age  twrms,  grade 
norms,  and  mental  age  norms.  The  arithmetic 
mean  or  mean  score  is  a  “norm,”  and  this  ought 
to  be  published  only  after  many  cases  have 
been  considered — more  than  in  one  class,  or 
room,  or  grade,  or  city.  If  we  remember  that 
no  two  of  the  well-known  mental  tests  measure 
the  same  sort  of  intelligence  and  are  not  equiva¬ 
lent  tests,  then  we  can  understand  how  im¬ 
portant  a  “norm”  is.  Norms  are  valuable  as 
expressions  of  class  average  and  with  the  same 
examination  are  comparable  units. 

A  “standard”  is  a  desirable  goal  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  always  ought  to  be  far  ahead  of 
the  “norm”  or  the  average  performance.  The 
results  of  testing  should  not  be  “standards,” 
because  then  the  pupils  have  achieved  the  goal 
of  instruction.  Of  course  “standards”  may  be 
set  up  as  a  result  of  testing,  but  as  possibilities 
of  accomplishment  a  little  further  ahead. 

Whether  or  not  the  commercial  teacher  likes 
the  idea,  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  method  of  determining  standards  in  the 
subject  of  penmanship.  J.  G.  Kirk,  L.  V. 
Koos,  and  Leonard  V.  Ayres  have  made  studies 
of  the  penmanship  of  clerical  workers  and 
concluded  that  a  pupil  should  not  be  required 
to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  learn  to  write 
better  than  the  quality  of  60  or  70  on  the  Ayres 
Measuring  Scale  for  Adult  Handwriting. 

Now  let  us  come  back  to  see  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  test. 

A  standardized  test  should  really  test  or 
measure  what  it  is  supposed  to  measure.  The 
results  must  be  checked  against  the  so-called 
marks  of  teachers  or  regular  class  grades  or 
some  other  criterion.  The  qualified  commercial 
teacher  ought  to  know  considerable  about  the 
subject  matter  and  discover  if  the  test  measures 
pupil  achievement  in  that  subject. 

In  choosing  a  test,  the  teacher  should  in¬ 
vestigate  how  material  for  the  test  was  de¬ 
veloped.  The  best  standardized  tests  contain 
statements  in  the  manual  of  instructions  telling 
how  the  material  for  the  test  was  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Then  there  are  magazine  articles  or 
reports  of  speeches  which  describe  certain  tests. 
If  such  a  statement  cannot  be  found  either  in 
the  manual  of  instructions  or  in  some  maga¬ 
zine,  then  the  investigator  must  decide  that 
sufficient  time  and  research  were  not  used  in 
building  the  test.  Perhaps  a  standard  test  in 
a  specific  commercial  subject  should  include  a 
composite  of  textbooks;  Ae  requirements  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  i06) 


HANKSGIVING  week  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  been  a  time  of  gathering  of 
the  clans  among  Southern  commercial 
teachers,  but  this  year,  we  have  just  learned, 
that  annual  convention  date  is  to  be  changed. 
President  E.  L.  Layfield  writes  us  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers'  Association,  at  a  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  October  6,  voted  to  postpone  the  con¬ 
vention  until  next  spring. 

Disappointed — yes,  some  of  you  who  have 
been  planning  to  spend  Thanksgiving  at  Savan¬ 
nah  may  be,  especially  if  you  failed  to  receive 
the  general  notice  sent  out  last  month — ^but 
four  months’  postponement  will  give  you  that 
much  longer  to  “save  your  pennies,”  and  make 
it  possible  for  many  more  to  attend  1 

Savannah,  too,  is  at  her  best  in  the  spring, 
and  teachers  and  school  officials  more  in  the 
convention  “mood.”  That  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Committee.  They  earnestly  solicit  from 
you  your  opinion  of  the  change,  and  especially 
suggestions  for  the  program  and  future  plans 
of  the  association.  President  Layfield’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  King’s  Business  College,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

A  NOTE  from  Miss  Ethel  G.  Smith 
(Haverhill  High  School,  Haverhill,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts),  press  representative  of  the  New 
England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association,  calls  attention  to  the  meeting  of 
that  organization  to  be  held  at  Lowell,  Novem¬ 
ber  10.  The  program  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
include  here,  but  a  line  to  President  Leidner  or 
to  Miss  Smith  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

Plan  to  be  there  1 

CONGRATULATIONS  are  winging  these 
^  days  to  California,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
Beardsley,  of  San  Diego,  on  their  marriage 
last  August.  Dr.  Beardsley  at  San  Diego? 
Yes,  after  twenty-two  years  as  principal  of  the 
Evanston  (Illinois)  Township  High  School 
he  retired  to  California.  And  Mrs.  Beardsley? 
— Miss  Rutheda  A.  Hunt,  whom  you  all  know 
■  so  well  for  her  beautiful  style  of  shorthand 


and  her  remarkable  ability  to  inculcate  that 
same  artistry  into  her  students’  work,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  many  times  she,  and  they,  carried  off 
our  contest  honors!  Well  known  and  well 
loved,  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beardsley,  and  they 
have  the  heartiest  wishes  of  all  of  us  for  the 
greatest  happiness ! 

AD  news  as  well  as  glad  news  comes  to 
us  from  California — news  we  regret  greatly 
to  have  to  give  you :  Mrs.  Aileen  Armstrong, 
wife  of  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Armstrong  Col¬ 
lege,  Berkeley,  California,  passed  away  on 
August  17,  after  a  few  days’  illness. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  was  co-founder  with  her 
husband  of  the  Armstrong  Secretarial  School, 
and  was  also  an  instructor  in  the  school  during 
the  early  years  of  its  life.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  corporation  for  four  years. 

In  addition  to  her  activities  in  commercial 
education,  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  unusual  literary 
ability  was  in  continuous  demand.  She  worked 
with  the  Berkeley  Play  Shop  as  producer  and 
playwright,  and  for  several  seasons  directed 
the  college  dramatic  club. 

Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves  a  young 
daughter  and  t^vo  sons.  The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  join  us  in  extending 
to  the  husband  and  his  three  children  a  deep 
sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

HE  N.  C.  T.  F.  is  out  for  an  attendance 
of  at  least  a  thousand  at  the  thirty-first 
annual  convention  coming  to  Detroit  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  28,  and  29.  With  35,000  commercial 
teachers  in  the  country  that  is  a  modest  aim, 
but  when  you  remember  that  the  big  meeting 
at  Kansas  City  last  year  numbered  only  600 
you  will  realize  there  is  work  to  do  1  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  effectively  the  committees  work,  it  is 
only  you,  each  and  every  one,  who  can  accom¬ 
plish  that  aim.  Secretary  Claude  M.  Yoder, 
of  the  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  appeals  to  each  old  member  to  be 
present  and  to  bring  one  new  member. 

^Continued  on  pagt  128) 
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Some  'blackboard  Specimens  b^ceived  in 
the  Last  Teachers’  Contest 

AnalyT^d  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 


T  promised  last  year  to  help  teachers 

yy  interested  in  improving  their  black¬ 
board  style  by  analyzing  the  faults  in 
execution  on  as  many  of  the  blackboard  speci¬ 
mens  received  in  the  contest  as  we  could  re¬ 
produce.  Some  of  the  specimens  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  reproduction  because  of  lack  of 
clearness  or  other  faults  of  photography,  but 
we  have  chosen  from  the  usable  specimens  as 
many  types  of  faults  as  possible  for  purposes  of 
analysis.  These  specimens  are  good — some, 
indeed,  are  professional — and  with  a  little  con¬ 
centrated  effort  to  eliminate  the  characteristic 
faults,  any  one  of  these  writers  might  be  the 
lucky  winner  in  the  contest  just  announced. 

Specimen  One 

Specimen  No.  1  might  be  called  a  profes¬ 
sional  style.  Many  of  the  outlines  are  per¬ 
fectly  executed.  The  principal  fault  is  lack  of 
proportion.  V  in  avoid  in  the  first  line  is 
three  times  longer  than  r  in  ready  (line  five), 
and  five  times  longer  than  t  in  undertake.  Also 
the  v’s  and  b’s  are  half  again  the  size  of  g  in 
good  deal,  line  five;  whereas,  they  should  be 
the  same  length. 

People  in  the  first  line  might  be  misread 
prep  because  the  circle  vowel  is  flungf  too  far 
out  from  tl.e  end  of  />.  The  writer,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  under  the  impression  that  the  curve 
must  be  completed  before  starting  the  circle; 
whereas,  part  of  the  curve  naturally  is  lost  in 
the  circle  in  this  combination  as  in  pa,  ba,  la, 
etc.  Manage  in  line  four  is  stiff.  F  in  fair, 
line  five,  starts  slowly  and  assumes  an  arc¬ 
like  curvature  that  interferes  seriously  with 
the  correct  formation  of  r.  R,  due  to  incor¬ 
rect  curvature  at  the  beginning,  is  tipped  up 
at  the  end. 

The  only  other  criticism  we  have  to  make 
on  this  specimen  is  that  imperfection  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  two  pieces  with  f-tion 
attached  to  m-p-r.  While  it  is  proper  and 
necessary  to  pause  slightly  at  a  convenient 
point  when  writing  outlines  of  more  than  three 
strokes,  it  is  very  impractical  and  imwise  to 
lift  the  chalk  before  the  outline  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

If  the  first  writing  does  not  satisfy  you, 
erase  and  try  again.  Erasing  in  blackboard 
writing  is  permissible  in  this  contest,  although 
we  advise  against  frequent  use  of  this  expedient 
in  presentation  work  before  student  groups. 


But  be  sure  your  board  is  clean  and  black  be¬ 
fore  you  rewrite  the  character.  Many  of  the 
photographs  submitted  show  to  very  poor  ad¬ 
vantage  because  they  were  written  on  chalk- 
smeared  boards  that  spoil  the  pictures. 

Specimen  Two 

Specimen  No.  2  is  good,  but  lost  out  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  winning  specimens  because 
of  the  faults  to  be  enumerated  here.  The  chief 
criticism  is  lack  of  fluency  in  execution.  This 
is  shown  by  too  sharp  anglis,  improper  curva¬ 
ture,  and  thickness  of  line  it  the  end  of  many 
strokes.  M  in  much  in  thrt  first  line  is  four 
times  the  length  of  ch  and  the  angle  is  too 
sharp.  Th  in  thinking  is  too  short  in  com¬ 
parison  with  th  in  they  on  the  fourth  line  and 
although  on  the  fifth  line.  B  has  an  arc-like 
curvature  in  the  word  about,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  writer  has  not  completely 
mastered  the  combination  ab.  Persistent  prac¬ 
tice  and  a  careful  study  of  the  exercises  on 
this  combination  in  the  penmanship  drills  in 
the  Gregg  Writer  will  quickly  overcome  the 
fault. 

V  in  you  have  in  the  first  line  is  too  per¬ 
pendicular,  /  in  look  (second  line)  was  drawn 
rather  than  written,  and  in  the  phrase  to  do  it, 
the  stroke  is  very  thick.  Providence  is  stiff, 
and  r  in  to  bring  is  cut  off  before  completely 
finished.  S  in  the  phrase  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  line  three,  is  too  perpendicular.  G  in  grow 
starts  with  a  straight  line  instead  of  a  curve, 
resulting  in  an  angle  at  the  junction  of  g  and  r. 
Weary  is  labored,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  oo-hook  is  written  too  perpendicularly. 

Many  of  the  longer  outlines  such  as  manage, 
energetic,  they  will  be  able  (fourth  line),  and 
good  deal  (fifth),  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  two  or  more  pieces.  This  may,  of  course, 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  very  soft  chalk  was 
used.  Fair  in  the  fifth  line  is  incorrectly 
written,-  due  to  the  fact  that  /  was  not  started 
properly.  F  should  start  quickly,  with  the 
greater  curvature  at  the  beginning.  If  proper 
slant  is  maintained,  no  difficulty  will  be  en¬ 
countered  when  joining  a-r.  R  and  I  drop  down 
at  the  end,  in  the  outlines  they  will  be,  ready, 
and  later,  and  are  too  shallow.  They  should 
properly  start  with  the  deeper  curvature  at 
the  beginning.  The  angle  is  too  sharp  in  they 
would  have  been  and  imperfection. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
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this  specimen  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  prac¬ 
tice  in  blackboard  writing  to  enable  him  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  stroke  that  quickly 
will  overcome  the  lack  of  fluency  which  is  the 
chief  fault  on  this  specimen.  He  can,  if  he  will, 
become  one  of  the  expert  writers  of  the  system, 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  think  seriously  of 
putting  into  practice  some  of  the  suggestions 
offered  here. 

Specimen  Three 

I  should  say  that  Specimen  No.  3  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  young  teacher  who  has  not  yet  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  blackboard  writ¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  characters  are  well  made; 
as,  for  instance,  talking,  needs,  and  think  in  the 
first  line,  play  and  martyr  in  the  third  line, 
and  back  in  the  fourth  line. 

However,  the  specimen  as  a  whole  lacks 
uniformity.  This  is  shown  in  the  uneven 
spacing  between  lines  and  in  slant.  While 
avoid  in  the  first  line  is  a  little  too  perpen¬ 
dicular,  it  reveals  much  better  control  than 
about.  You  have  is  fair.  It  could  be  better  if 
the  curvature  had  been  modified  somewhat  at 
the  beginning  to  insure  proper  slant  of  the 
stroke.  When  preceded  by  the  oo-hook,  the 
curve,  naturally,  is  modified  slightly  for  fa¬ 
cility,  as  you  will  see  if  you  study  the  outline 
in  Specimen  No.  1.  A  better  outline  could  have 
been  secured  in  about  if  b  had  been  curved 
correctly.  The  writer  knows  how  to  make 
the  curve,  as  shown  in  but,  in  the  same 
line. 

You  see  is  not  uniform  in  slant,  and  th  in 
that  is  too  perpendicular.  The  first  part  of 
the  outline  for  people  is  good,  but  the  slurring 
of  the  second  p  changed  the  slant.  To  do  was 
drawn  rather  than  written.  Trust  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  looks  more  like  towns — r  is  too  short 
and  too  shallow.  Pr  in  providence  is  good, 
but  V  is  not  uniform  in  slant.  B  in  to  bring 
curves  too  much  at  the  beginning.  Accom¬ 
plished  is  slow  in  movement.  As  in  as  a  matter 
of  course  is  too  perpendicular  in  slant,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  circle  does  not  fit  up 


closely  to  the  downstroke.  L  in  well  is  not 
properly  made.  Gr  in  grow  is  very  slow  and 
a  little  large  in  comparison  with  the  other 
outlines. 

R  in  weary  is  drawn  down  at  the  end,  due 
to  improper  slant  of  the  vowel  combination  at 
the  beginning.  W-e-r  is  not  unlike  the  small 
figure  2  made  without  the  dot  or  the  loop  at 
the  beginning.  Brood  in  line  three  starts  off 
nicely,  but  the  writer  lost  confidence  when 
trying  to  add  oo-d.  You  will  notice  the  shaky 
construction  and  the  resultant  change  of  slant. 
If  they  is  too  perpendicular.  Manage  is  not 
proportionally  correct,  and  the  angle  is  too 
sharp. 

The  b-a  joining  in  the  phrase  they  will  be 
able  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  received  in  the 
contest.  Fair  is  a  lot  better  here  than  in 
Specimen  No.  2,  but  the  writer  was  too  slow  in 
starting  r.  Fair  seems  to  have  given  more 
trouble  than  any  other  word  in  the  contest  copy 
— the  best  outline  in  this  set  of  specimens  was 
secured  by  the  writer  of  Specimen  No.  4,  which 
will  be  reproduced  laf'er.  Accomplishment  and 
they  will  be  probably  were  written  in  more 
than  one  piece.  L  in  later,  line  five,  was  obvi¬ 
ously  drawn,  which  resulted  in  its  arc-like 
curvature.  They  would  have  been,  ashamed, 
if  they  had  not,  and  courage,  are  too  perpen¬ 
dicular  in  slant. 

Strive  for  ^^Continuity" 

Continuous  writing  from  dictation  will  estab¬ 
lish  uniformity  of  slant  in  the  construction  of 
the  outlines,  and  we  urge  seriously  that  this 
kind  of  practice  be  adopted.  If  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  get  dictation,  a  short  sentence  writ¬ 
ten  over  and  over  ag;ain  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  written  consistent  with  good  notes  is  the 
best  other  solution  for  overcoming  “slow- 
handedness.”  These  writers  know  how  the 
characters  should  be  written,  as  evidenced  by 
the  many  good  forms  in  the  specimens  repro¬ 
duced  here,  but  confidence  and  experience  in 
writing  are  needed  to  further  development  in 
acquiring  fluency  and  uniformity. 


Measuring  Educational  Kesults 

(Continued  from  page  102) 


universally  accepted  course  of  study;  a  com¬ 
posite  of  examinations  given  by  teachers ;  the 
judgment  of  experts,  and  the  assembling  of 
many  times  as  many  items  as  those  needed. 

Objectivity  Must  be  Emphasised 

The  modern  objective  measures  of  accom¬ 
plishment  are  uniformly  brief,  therefore  the 
item-  of  reliability  is  an  important  criterion. 


Reliability  refers  to  the  correlation  between 
the  results  of  two  forms  of  the  same  test;*  If 
the  judgment  of  the  scorer  of  a  test  enters  into 
the  determination  of  the  score,  the  test  is,  of 
course,  subjective — therefore  unreliable,  be¬ 
cause  two  scorers  do  not  arrive  at  the  same 
score. 

Objectivity  eliminates  teacher  judgments  in 
scoring.  Objectivity  may  result  in  mechanizing 
the  teaching  process,  but  more  of  that  later  on. 
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Not  only  should  the  items  of  a  test  be  se¬ 
lected  because  of  fairness  and  adequacy  of  the 
sampling  of  the  topic  to  be  tested,  but  also 
because  of  their  range  of  difficulty.  The  first 
items  should  be  so  easy  that  no  one  fails 
on  them,  and  the  next  items  scaled  up  in 
difficulty  so  that  there  are  successive  levels 
of  scores. 

Other  Conditions 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  condition  of  the 
pupils  taking  the  test.  Apprehension,  nerv¬ 
ousness,  buoyancy,  vigor,  a  cold  breakfast,  a 
curse  at  home,  discomfort,  etc.,  have  little 
effect  on  a  pupil  under  ordinary  school  con¬ 
ditions.  Only  positive  illness  or  an  exceedingly 
unstable  nervous  condition  would  show  in  the 
test  scores. 

On  the  other  hand,  pupils  who  were  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  tests  probably  do  not  do  so 
well  as  those^who  have  taken  several.  But  the 
“catching  on”  to  the  idea  is  not  a  big  factor 
in  determining  test  reliability. 

To  be  very  brief:  A  scaled  test  should  be 
used;  a  test  with  norms  should  be  selected; 
an  inexpensive  test  is  best  for  administrative 
reasons — ^at  least  until  the  period  of  experi¬ 
menting  is  over. 

A  test  should  be  easy  to  score.  It  should 
have  alternate  forms — one  for  use  at  one  time, 
and  another  on  the  same  level  for  use  at  an¬ 
other  time.  Thus  one  is  a  check  against  the 
other. 

Lastly,  a  test  should  have  complete  and 
standardized  directions.  No  test  will  long  en¬ 
dure  which  has  not  been  worked  out  by  persons 
trained  in  statistical  methods.  Before  any  test 
will  be  accepted  by  school  administrators,  they 
must  know  what  it  does  from  many  trials. 

The  Bi^  Job  of  Standardisation 

A  standard  test  must  cover  a  unit  of  subject 
matter  common  to  all  pupils  who  have  studied 
that  specific  subject.  There  have  been  few 
successes  outside  of  the  elementary  school  be¬ 
cause  so  few  subjects  lend  themselves  to  the 
real  scientific  standard  test.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  units  of  subject  matter  possessed  by 
pupils  except  in  the  field  of  skills.  Arithmetic, 
spelling,  penmanship  have  much  in  common, 
and  in  them  units  of  accomplishment  have 
been  worked  out.  Typewriting,  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  and  courses  in  clerical  practices 
and  business  procedures  should  lend  themselves 
to  objective  measurement. 

We  are  never  going  to  get  very  far  in  meas¬ 
urement  or  in  education  itself  unless  we  can 
come  to  some  general  agreement  as  to  what 
shall  be  taught  or  when  or  how.  It  is  quite 
popular  for  educators  to  question  all  older 
procedures  and  methods;  it  is  quite  the  thing 


to  knock  the  props  out  from  under  our  entire 
educational  structure.  But  where  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  substantial  props  to  take  the 
place  of  the  older  sturdy  ones?  Practically 
everything  said  upon  measurement  seems  to 
beg  the  question.  We  have  gone  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  there  is  something  to  be  measured. 
Until  we  can  decide  upon  units  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  are  universal  for  all  who  have  taken 
that  subject,  we  cannot  go  far. 

Once  we  are  settled  as  to  what  to  teach  and 
when  to  teach  it,  then,  and  not  until  then,  we 
can  go  on  and  examine  the  pupils  in  order  to 
find  out  how  they  measure  up  with  some  ac¬ 
ceptable  standard. 

A  standard  test  is  a  technical  test;  it  must 
measure  accurately.  Bias  of  the  teacher,  text¬ 
book,  personal  or  sectional  prejudice,  normal 
distribution  of  pupils,  pressure,  pull  or  push, 
must  not  change  the  invariable  results. 

The  Sane  View 

The  traditional  examination  has  its  value. 
The  new-type  examination  or  test  may  be  very 
helpful  to  a  teacher  even  though  it  can  never 
be  raised  to  the  level  of  standard  approval. 
My  thesis  is  that  a  test  is  valuable  when  the 
prejudice  or  subjective  elements  of  grading 
have  been  eliminated  or  made  impartial  for  all 
who  take  the  test.  Such  a  test  can  be  useful 
although  it  is  not  based  upon  any  accepted  unit 
of  subject  matter. 

We  have  teacher-made  tests — more  or  less 
subjective,  and  they  range  from  the  relatively 
simple  up  to  the  scientifically  made  test — 
absolutely  objective  or  standard. 

Some  teachers  are  afraid  that  standard  tests 
will  mechanize  the  teaching  process — ^that 
schoolrooms  will  become  mere  factories,  with 
mechanics  in  charge.  Tests  need  not  hinder 
or  mechanize  teaching — a  good  test  will  meas¬ 
ure  teaching.  The  superior  teacher  will  wel¬ 
come  honest,  non-emotional  estimates  of  her 
work.  The  standard  test  is  an  objective  audit 
of  the  teaching  process.  The  skillful  and  dili¬ 
gent  bookkeeper  welcomes  the  yearly  audit.  If 
he  has  been  wrong,  the  thought  of  any  audit 
or  measure  of  his  work  chills  him.  By  the 
same  token  teachers  should  welcome  the  objec¬ 
tive  test;  it  will  cure  favoritism  and  unjust 
treatment  quicker  than  any  other  auditing 
device. 

Most  of  the  new-type  examinations  have 
many  of  the  earmarks  of  the  standard  test 
but  pupil  results  cannot  be  compared  with 
other  (passes.  Until  such  is  done,  we  shall 
have  subjective  teacher  ratings.  The  standard 
test  is  one  way  to  find  the  best  teacher.  Such 
teacher-made  tests  can  never  become  standard, 
because  there  is  no  absolute  scale  for  com¬ 
parison. 

Furthermore,  no  tests  will  become  standard 
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until  the  compass  and  scope  of  subject  matter 
upon  which  these  tests  are  constructed  are 
commonly  or  universally  accepted  as  “goals” 


or  “standards”  of  achievement,  and  the  tests 
are  given  to  enough  pupils  to  guarantee  trust¬ 
worthy  “norms.” 
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Department  of  Business  Education 

iSfational  Education  Jissociation 

Minmaptlis,  Minmsota,  July  j~j, 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 


HE  predominant  note  in  the  midsummer 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  was  “business  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship  and  placement.”  The  earnest  purpose  of 
the  program  committee  was  obvious  when 
considering  the  fact  that  the  initial  meeting 
was  held  jointly  with  the  Minneapolis  Civic 
and  Commerce  Association — a  body  which  has 
long  been  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  citizen¬ 
ship  as  well  as  salutary  business  relationships. 
The  conferences,  in  every  respect,  were  of  a 
high  order,  reflecting  new  and  fresh  solutions 
to  old  problems.  At  the  same  time  creative 
forces  were  at  work  which,  at  proper  intervals, 
lead  the  audience  to  a  state  of  serious  thinking 
in  bringing  about  a  new  order  of  commercial 
affairs  in  keeping  with  the  ever-growing  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Dr.  Tigert  Speaks 

The  first  address,  delivered  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Tigert,  until  recently  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  was  of  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequence.  Although  Dr.  Tigert  professes  to 
be  a  layman,  his  address  revealed  a  remark¬ 
able  familiarity  with  what  is  required  to  de- 
•  velop  better  executive  material.  “My  idea  of 
an  ideal  worker,”  said  the  speaker,  “is  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  his  eye  on  the  position  ahead. 
If  we  prepare  the  individual  for  promotional 
opportunities,  we  are  helping  him  to  better 
citizenship.  A  better  understanding  of  our 
business  structure  automatically  raises  the 
standard  of  citizenship.  If  the  commercial 
student  is  to  be  trained  for  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities,  there  must  be  provision  for  education 
all  the  time.” 

Dr.  Tigert  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
what  he  regards  ample  business  training.  It 
is  not  sufficient  merely  to  teach  the  business 
subjects.  The  structure  of  business  itself — 
business  organization  and  administration — 
should  be  given  prominence  in  all  business 
courses.  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  executive, 
his  aims  as  well  as  his  problems,  is  the  most 
effective  route  in  raising  the  intelligence  of 
office  workers.  When  this  attitude  is  developed 
through  business  training  to  the  degree  that  his 
obligations  to  society  in  general  are  discharged 
with  the  same  analytical  efficiency,  a  virile 
citizenship  will  result. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 


Assistant  Commissioner,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  developed  the  theme, 
“Closer  Coordination  Between  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Placement.” 

Placement  an  Important  Phase  of  Business 
Education 

In  part,  Mr.  Jones  said,  “Intelligent  place¬ 
ment  cannot  be  separated  from  vocational 
guidance.  Intelligent  vocational  guidance  must 
be  based  upon  facts;  and  the  fact  foundation 
for  guidance  and  placement  is  the  data  on 
which  an  adequate  commercial  curriculum 
must  be  constructed.” 

Speaking  on  the  necessity  of  conforming  to 
the  demands,  Mr.  Jones  said,  “In  research  and 
scientific  investigation,  modern  business  is  al¬ 
ready  setting  the  pace  for  the  public  schools. 
We  are  aware  that  within  the  past  fifty  years 
there  have  been  startling  changes  in  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  changed  from  dominant  agricultural 
activities  and  have  become  the  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  the  school  modifying 
its  curriculum  to  meet  changing  industrial  and 
business  conditions.  But  does  the  school — 
your  school — have  any  machinery  set  up  for 
informing  itself  on  industrial  and  commercial 
opportunities  in  the  community?  Is  it  not  the 
function  of  the  school  to  gather  unbiased  occu¬ 
pational  information?  And  right  here  is  the 
chance  for  a  great  contribution  by  the  school 
placement  expert,  who  is  in  a  strategic  position 
to  gather  information,  organize  it  for  the  en¬ 
richment  and  adjustment  of  the  curriculiun, 
and  for  the  placement  and  follow-up  of  drop¬ 
outs  and  graduates.” 

Improving  Organiriation 

The  principal  thought  in  the  second  session 
was  “Improvement  in  the  Organization  of 
Commercial  Education.”  The  introductory 
number  dealt  with  “The  Relationship  Between 
Business  Courses  in  Universities  and  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools” — a  subject  very  interestingly 
presented  by  Dean  R.  A.  Stevenson,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Following,  in  part, 
is  the  contribution  by  Dean  Stevenson; 

The  high  school  commercial  course  is  certain  to 
become  more  of  a  preparatory  school  as  the  number 
of  students  completing  that  course  decide  to  enter 
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the  university.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
average  student  will  expect  to  find  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  subject  matter  from  the  beginning  courses  in 
commerce  in  the  high  school  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  the  university.  It  is  impossible  any  longer  to 
explain  the  lack  of  coordination  on  the  basis  of  a 
difference  in  objectives.  At  least  that  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  which  plans  to  go  on  through  a  university 
course  in  business  deserves  some  consideration.  It 
may  be  that  the  high  school  commercial  departments 
will  have  to  set  forth  two  separate  programs,  one  for 
the  students  who  will  go  to  college  and  another  for 
those  who  will  seek  immediate  employment.  This  is 
a  question  that  will  bear  considerable  study. 

A  satisfactory  plan  for  co5rdinating  the  work  in 
commercial  education  can  be  established  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  clear  understanding  of  objectives.  The 
courses  offered  in  both  the  high  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  a  result  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  this  type  of  instruction  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  devote  adequate  attention 
to  this  question.  We  have  been  too  busy  meeting  the 
problem  of  increasing  numbers  to  formulate  an  or¬ 
ganized  ideal  program  based  upon  clearly  stated  ob¬ 
jectives. 

At  this  point  Dean  Stevenson  cited  some  of 
the  conditions  to  be  considered  in  setting  up 
a  program  of  commercial  training.  In  the 
first  place,  “operating  a  business  involves  a 
great  many  adjustments  to  existing  specialized 
units  and  institutions.  A  business  will  succeed 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  able  to  make  ad¬ 
vantageous  adjustments.  A  course  in  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  which  aims  to  prepare  the 
student  for  any  of  the  managerial  aspects  must 
include  a  study  of  economic  institutions.  Such 
a  study  involves  a  far-reaching  analysis  of  the 
existing  social  structure.  The  relationships  of 
the  individual  concern  to  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  and  agencies  of  which  it  is  a  part  are 
so  numerous  and  involved  that  a  broad  training 
of  this  type  is  essential.  The  fact  of  spe¬ 
cialization  in  business  makes  a  training  in  broad 
human  relationships  absolutely  essential  to  the 
equipment  of  anyone  employed  in  a  managerial 
position. 

In  the  second  place,  the  role  of  science  in  modem 
business  should  be  considered  in  formulating  a  pro¬ 
gram.  The  improvements  in  technical  devices  and 
processes  have  been  made  largely  by  the  contributions 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  Chemical  processes  are 
involved  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  most 
of  the  commodities  in  common  use,  such  as  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  steel,  glass,  copper,  and  lead,  and  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  foods,  soap,  paper,  and  textiles.  Lik^ise 
the  contributions  of  physics  are  manifest  in  many 
forms  of  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power.  In  fact,  we  are  constantly  affected 
by  the  application  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
sciences.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  the  business 
executive  to  have  some  knowledge  in  this  field. 

At  this  juncture  the  speaker  stated  that  “Any 
system  which  plans  to  train  the  individual  in 
the  routine  duties  of  specific  vocations  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  This  point  can  b^t  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  bookkeeping.  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  taught  from  the  first  from  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  vocational  viewpoint. 

Bookkeeping  can  be  taught  from  a  much  more  con¬ 
structive  viewpoint.  Since  bookkeepers  as  such  are 
no  longer  in  great  demand,  the  technical  aspects  of 


the  subject  are  relatively  unimportant.  Instead  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  accounting  entirely  from  the 
narrow  standpoint  of  mere  record  keeping,  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  made  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  business  operations  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  functions  of  accounting  as  a  factor 
in  controlling  business  affairs  may  be  brought  out. 
In  this  way  the  subject  would  lead  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  business  procedure,  analysis, 
and  methods,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  more  valu¬ 
able  employees  no  matter  what  the  specific  duties  of 
the  various  jobs  might  be. 

A  Testing  Program 


If  we  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  have  an 
interest  in  a  test  program  in  commercial  education 
it  is  because  we  believe  that  our  chief  responsibility 
as  teachers  is  to  find  out  where  each  individual  pupil 
really  is,  why  be  is  where  he  is,  and  then  seek  to 
determine  just  what  we  can  do  for  him  to  make  him 
a  better  member  of  society. 

In  the  Morrison  plan  of  teaching,  the  Morrison 
mastery  formula  includes  much  testing.  The  formula 
is  pre-test,  teach,  test  the  result,  adapt  the  procedure, 
teach  and  test  again  to  the  point  of  actual  learning. 

In  the  Morrison  statement  of  the  teaching  cycle: 
(1)  Exploration,  (2)  Presentation,  (3)  Assimilation, 
(4)  Organization,  and  (5)  Recitation,  the  first  step 
in  the  cycle  (exploration)  is  essentially  the  pre-test 
stage.  In  the  third  stage  (assimilation)  the  class  is 
also  tested  for  understanding. 

In  developing  the  use  of  short-answer  or  objective 
tests  all  of  them  have  in  turn  had  to  pass  through  the 
same  stages  of  development.  The  first  stage  was  the 
curiosity  stage.  Teachers  exposed  pupils  to  the  so- 
called  new-type  (objective  or  short-answer  tests)  to 
find  out  for  themselves  what  the  “fool  things”  were 
like.  They  were  curious  to  find  out  what  happened 
to  pupils  who  wrote  them  and  especially  to  teachers 
who  used  them. 

The  second  stage  was  the  survey-test  stage.  Stand¬ 
ardized  tests  were  used  to  find  out  how  classes  in  one 
school  compared  in  attainment  or  achievement  with 
classes  in  another  school.  Tests  were  used  to  find 
the  present  status.  And  nothing  was  done  after  that 
was  determined — excepting  perhaps  to  advertise  the 
findings  if  the  class  was  above  average  or  condemn 
the  tests  as  unreliable  if  the  class  median  was  below 
the  standard. 

Teachers  in  this  audience  can  classify  themselves 
as  to  educational  measurement  information.  If  you 
are  keeping  up  with  the  procession  you  are  in  the 
third  stage  and  are  using  objective  tests  as  diag¬ 
nostic  instruments  for  analyzing  educational  weak¬ 
nesses.  For  the  emphasis  today  is  on  the  use  of  tests 
as  the  basis  for  remedial  instruction.  The  important 
question  today  is.  After  testing,  what? 

If  I  may  venture  a  prophecy  as  to  a  fourth  stage 
— in  the  future  we  may  succeed  in  developing  in 
commercial  education  a  battery  of  tests  which  will 
include  prognostic  tests  for  guidance  purposes,  initial 
inventory  tests  for  purposes  of  classification,  pre¬ 
tests  for  subject  ^tter  units  for  initial  diagnosis 
before  teaching  each  new  unit,  practice  tests  for 
checking  up  assignments,  batteries  of  standardized 
achievement  tests  for  marking  and  crediting  students, 
batteries  of  tests  for  rating  teachers  according  to 
results  obtained. 

(Continued  on  page  116) 


Every  teacher  of  business  subjects  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  testing  program  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  When  discussed  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Carl¬ 
son,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  it  was  at  this  point  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  this  theme  creates  a  treble  interest.  Mr. 
Carlson  made  these  observations : 


Testing  No  Longer  a  Fad 


ROPESSOR  CLIFFORD  WOODY,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  declares : 
“There  are  four  stages  in  the  final 
acceptance  of  any  great  movement: 

1.  The  period  of  reluctant  acceptance,  in 
which  much  hesitation,  doubt,  and  even  ridicule 
are  manifested. 

2.  The  period  of  enthusiastic  acceptance  that 
is  characterized  by  blind  and  uncritical  in¬ 
dulgences. 

3.  The  period  of  partial  rejection  that  results 
as  a  natural  reaction  to  the  overenthusiasm 
and  blind  acceptance  of  the  former  period. 

4.  The  period  of  critical  analysis  and  evalu¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  real  worth  of  the  movement 
is  determined.” 

Aptitude  testing  is  no  longer  a  fad.  It  has 
passed  through  the  first  three  of  these  stages 
and  is  well  along  into  the  fourth.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  critical  analyses  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  testing  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Walter 
Fenno  Dearborn,  Professor  of  Education  and 
director  of  the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University.  Doctor  Dearborn  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  studies  in  book  form 
under  the  title,  “Intelligence  Tests — Their  Sig¬ 
nificance  for  School  and  Society”  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.). 

Professors  of  Education  in  all  the  leading 
universities  and  colleges  continue  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  find  more  dependable 
prognostic  tests  and  better  standards  of 
measure  for  educational  progress — impersonal 
measures  of  achievement  that  are  as  accurate 
and  as  easily  applied  as  the  yardstick  is  in 
measuring  the  length  of  a  line. 

Every  wide-awake  commercial  teacher  is 
studying  the  results  of  the  many  testing  ex¬ 
periments,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  bet¬ 
ter-known  tests,  and  preparing  himself  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  testing  program  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  department  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  tests. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  elementary  school 
subjects  and  the  academic  group  of  high  school 
subjects  received  first  consideration  in  the 


testing  experiments.  The  specialists  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  were  rightly  concerned  first 
about  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children. 
Their  own  general  and  specialized  training  led 
them  to  consider  next  the  academic  group  of 
high  school  subjects.  In  the  main,  they  did 
not  feel  qualified  to  undertake  the  study  of 
testing  in  relation  to  the  group  of  commercial 
subjects.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
study  of  this  important  field  thus  far  has 
been  left  to  the  specialists  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation. 

Figuratively  speaking,  specialists  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  have  been  about  as  numerous 
in  the  United  States  as  hen’s  teeth.  The  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  commercial  educator,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  sciences  of 
education  and  psychology,  and,  by  virtue  of  a 
broad  business  and  teaching  experience,  capable 
of  speaking  with  authority  on  methods  and 
content  is  just  appearing  on  the  horizon  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  in  which  commercial 
education  will  be  recognized  as  a  professional 
equal. 

It  seems  evident  to  the  student  of  psychology 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  teaching 
army  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  forward 
march  toward  ideal  prog^nostic  and  achievement 
tests  only  as  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army 
marches — under  orders.  Dr.  Qark  L.  Hull, 
in  his  admirable  book  “Aptitude  Testing” 
(World  Book  Co.),  states  in  his  Preface  that 
aptitude  testing,  like  medicine  and  engineering, 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  job  for  amateurs  and  is 
becoming  the  work  of  technically-trained  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

While  awaiting  the  additional  investigations 
that  must  precede  the  construction  of  effective 
aptitude  and  achievement  tests  by  which  we 
may  determine  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
accuracy  the  individual’s  fitness  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  bookkeeper,  salesman,  or  other  type  of 
commercial  employe,  we  must  not  become 
pedagogically  overbalanced.  Our  major  job 
as  teachers  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  will 
always  be  teaching — not  testing — and  the  more 
skillful  our  teaching  becomes  the  less  need 
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there  will  be  for  testing.  The  average  boy  and 
girl  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  can  be  taught  to 
take  dictation  and  to  transcribe  their  notes  in 
conformity  with  business  standards.  We  were 
recently  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  by  an  incident  which  a  short¬ 
hand  teacher  related  at  a  round-table  discussion 
of  methods.  The  incident  occurred  on  the  side¬ 
walks  of  New  York: 

I  noticed  four  small  boys  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old  playing  some  sort  of  game  with  checkers.  It  was 
new  to  me  and  I  stopped  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
Bending  over  the  group  was  another  youngrster  eagerly 
watching  the  four  players.  His  eyes  did  not  miss  a 
single  movement  of  the  hands  of  the  other  boys.  His 
ears  drank  in  every  explanation,  every  bit  of  caution 
and  advice,  which  boys  are  so  full  of  in  their  desire 
to  help  or  to  hinder  their  playmates.  Pretty  soon  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  knew  how  to  play  this  new  game 
just  as  well  as  they,  and  he  demanded  to  be  admitted 


to  the  group.  When  I  walked  away  he  was  as  loud 
and  as  assured  in  his  advice  and  as  assertive  of  his 
rights  as  any  of  the  other  players. 

How  did  he  learn  to  play  the  new  game  so  quickly? 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  intensely  interested — he 
wanted  to  learn.  In  the  second  place,  his  teachers  not 
only  knew  how  to  play,  but  they,  themselves,  were 
actually  playing. 

What  a  training  school  for  some  teachers 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  that  New  York 
sidewalk  would  be  I  Let  us  subscribe  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  intelligent  testing 
of  aptitudes  and  achievements,  but  here  is  our 
fascinating  problem  and  our  ideal  to  strive  for 
— to  teach  a  little  at  a  time,  and  to  teach  that 
little  quickly  and  simply;  to  bring  into  our 
classroom  the  intensely  interesting  atmosphere 
of  the  busy,  efficient  office;  and  to  “play  the 
game”  with  our  students. 


Teachers'  Certificates 


CINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  following 
teachers  have  been  granted  certificates: 

SUter  M.  Dominie  McOowan,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Lena  L.  McEachem,  aroenrllle,  Maine 

Sitter  Catherine  Mary  HcHale,  Boxbury,  Maasachutetti 

Lewis  r.  MeKerley,  Springfield,  Massachuietta 

Dovie  OzeUa  McLain,  Flagg,  Texas 

Ruth  Emma  McLellan,  Auburn.  Maine 

Margaret  McNamara,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Mary  Louise  Meriwether,  Trenton,  Kentucky 

Sister  Alice  Michalaks,  Chicago,  IlliDoit 

Otha  Jo  Miller.  Comanche,  Texas 

Berene  Z.  Milllkln,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Nora  B.  Mills,  North  Little  Bock,  Arkansas 

Sister  Miriam.  Dorchester.  Massachusetts 

Carmella  M.  Miro,  MlUord,  Massachusetts 

Nancye  Mitchell,  Conway,  Arkantu 

Velma  Mixon,  Altus,  Oklahoma 

Lorena  Morgan,  Cushing,  Oklahoma 

EUeen  A.  Morrill,  Bangor,  Maine 

Kathryn  J.  Morris,  Elgin,  Illinois 

Annie  Mary  Morton,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Patrick  H.  Mulholland,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Mary  M.  Mullaney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Cecilia  Bose  Murray,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Sara  Eva  Murrell,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Zuma  Myers,  Abilene,  Texas 

Marion  E.  Naiighton,  New  Bochelle,  New  York 

Maurine  Geneva  Nay,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Emma  Jane  Nearing,  York,  Nebraska 

Mary  Alice  Neely,  Conway,  Arkansas 

Julia  A,  Nelson,  Blair,  Nebraska 

Lillian  C.  Nesblt,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Flora  C.  Neubauer,  New  BMbelle,  New  York 

Mildred  Gertrude  Nevlns,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Priscilla  Marlon  Nlms,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Angenetta  Rovers  Nortoan,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Esther  L  Norgard,  Lead.  South  Dakota 

Doris  Norlan,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Helen  Nyholm,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Mildred  J.  Oberg,  Auburn,  Maine 

Francis  Raymond  O'Brien,  Springfield,  Massachusetta 

Mary  Weldon  O'Brien,  Providence,  Rhode  island 

Sister  M.  OUverla,  Boxbury,  Massachusetts 

Stephanie  Marla  Olko,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Mary  Alice  Olney,  Cedar  Falla,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Origel,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Soeur  Jaanne-d'Orleans,  Salem,  Massadiusetts 

BUtella  G.  Owen,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Franeea  Virginia  Omns,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Trevanla  L.  Pace,  Nashville.  Tennessee 

Berta  Paine,  Harlingen,  Texas 

Eunloe  M.  Paine,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Esther  Cecelia  Pender,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Valda  R.  Parks,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Martha  M.  Parrish,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Winifred  Mary  Paul,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Sister  Pauline,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Frances  Payne,  Cedar  Falls,  lewa 

Dorothy  Vincent  Pease,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Amanda  J.  Pederson.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Edna  L.  Pedersen,  Blair,  Nebraska 

Elizabeth  Phelan,  San  Diego,  California 

Lulu  Phillips,  Onawa,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Bronislaa  Plotrowska,  New  Kensington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Clara  May  Pillmore,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Philip  O.  Plourde,  Bangor,  Maine 

Louise  Points,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.  A.  Prager,  Chllllcothe.  Missouri 

Anna  E.  Pursley,  Tacoma,  Washington 

Bess  W.  Qulntrell,  Vienna,  Virginia 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ramsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Ruth  Catherine  Randals,  Nashville.  Tennessee 

Helen  Gertrude  Reagan,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Sister  Mary  Redempta,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetta 

Sister  Mary  Regina  Mix,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Clsude  Reitz,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Anne  Reynolds,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Jennie  M.  Rich,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Ruth  M.  Rickard,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sarah  B.  Bldgway,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Ruth  H.  Bobbins,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Beatrice  Robinson,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Rosa  A.  Robinson,  Nashville.  Tennessee 

Helens  Anna  Robison.  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  George  A.  Rogen,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Ema  Ronneberg,  Lead.  South  Dakota 

Sister  Mary  Rosalia,  Shawnee.  Oklahoma 

Jose  Paul  Rosario,  Aguadllla,  Porto  Rico 

Sister  M.  Bose  Agnes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Tessle  M.  Buff,  Little  Bock,  Arkansas 

Carolina  B.  Bumery,  Portland,  Maine 

Effa  Rutherford,  Hereford,  Texas 

SUter  Mary  of  St.  Clementine,  Spokane,  Washington 

Vera  M.  Sanders,  Cedar  FalU,  Iowa 

Frank  B.  Sawyer,  Chico,  California 

Clara  J.  Schroeter,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Marie  M.  Sears,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Valda  Gladys  Sm,  Weybum,  Sask.,  Canada 

Marlon  Senior,  New  Bochelle,  New  York 

Antonio  Ferrelro  Serrano,  Trenton.  New  Jersey 

Mabel  Cecelia  Seymour.  Springfield,  MassachusetU 

Fannie  Shapiro,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 

Gladys  M.  Sherman.  Springfield.  MassachusetU 

Roger  Joseph  Shipman,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Georgia  M.  Shockey,  Lead,  South  DakoU 

iCoHtinued  on  page  128) 
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The  Tests  Themselves 

By  F.  N.  Haromij  Portland,  Oregon 


Lesson  Thirteen 


Test  75- 

■E — JO  Word  Final 

At 

1  although 

21  alder 

Ul 

2  ulster 

22  ulterior 

Con,  etc. 

3  compile 

23  cognate 

41  countenance 

Can 

4  candidate 

24  canteen 

Com,  etc.,  in  full 

5  comic 

25  connote 

42  comrade 

Im,  Em 

6  impetus 

26  emperor 

Im  (vowel) 

7  immune 

27  emotion 

In,  En,  U n 

8  increasing 

28  engross 

43  uncouth 

In,  En,  Un  (vowel) 

9  unhealthy 

29  inert 

Positive 

10  noticed 

30  moral 

Negative 

1 1  unnoticed 

31  immoral 

Aux,  Ox 

12  oxide 

32  auxiliary 

Ex 

13  explosion 

33  exhale 

For,  etc. 

14  forfeit 

34  furthermore 

For  (irreg.) 

15  forelock 

35  foreordain 

44  forehead 

Sub 

16  subserve 

36  subdivision 

45  subsist 

49  subway 

Sub  (irreg.) 

17  subordinate 

37  subeditor 

46  sublease 

IJnw- 

18  unwieWy 

38  unwise 

Compounds 

19  unconscious 

39  reimburse 

47  recognition 

50  discomfort 

.ibbrev. 

20  unable 

40  indeed 

48  expected 

Lesson  Fourteen 

Test  14-E — j0‘ 

Word  Final 

Contr- 

1  contrive 

264:ountersigned 

42  uncontradicted 

Constr- 

2  construction 

43  unconstrained 

Extr- 

3  extradite 

27  exclusively 

Intr- 

4  interested 

28  intra-city 

44  unintellectual 

Instr- 

5  instructions 

45  uninstructed 

Retr- 

6  retrogression 

29  retrench 

Restr- 

7  restraint 

30  restriction 

Detr- 

8  deteriorate 

31  detraction 

Distr- 

9  destruction 

46  undistributed 

Electr- 

10  electric  fan 

32  electrician 

Alter 

1 1  alternately 

47  unalterable 

Ultra- 

12  ultra-violet 

Centr- 

13  centerboard 

33  centrally 

48  concentration 

Later 

14  laterally 

Liter 

15  literature 

34  letter  press 

49  illiterate 

Matr- 

16  material 

35  matrimony 

Metr- 

17  metrically 

36  metropolis 

Nitr- 

18  nitrate 

Nutr- 

19  nutritive 

37  neutralize 

Patr- 

20  patrolman 

38  paternal 

Petr- 

21  petrifaction 

Austr~ 

22  ostricize 

39  Australian 

Abstr- 

23  abstruse 

40  abstraction 

Obstr- 

24  obstruction 

"ct" 

25  contractor 

41  detracted 

50  retro-active 
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Lesson  Fifteen 

Test  if-E — jo-Word  Final 


Aggr- 

1  aggressor 

23  agricultural 

Anti 

2  anticipation 

24  antecede 

Incl- 

3  including 

25  inclemency 

Decl- 

4  declination 

26  declaimed 

44  disinclined 

Recl- 

5  reclination 

27  reclaimed 

Hydra 

6  hydrate 

28  hydrometer 

45  hydro-electric 

Magni 

7  magnetize 

29  magnanimously  ^ 

46  electro-magnet 

Me,  Mac 

8  McNab 

30  MacDonald 

Multi 

9  multifold 

31  multiplane 

Over 

10  overflow 

32  overdose 

U  nder 

11  undercharge 

33  underlying 

Para 

12  parasol 

34  paralysis 

47  unparalleled 

Post 

13  post-dated 

35  postpaid 

Self 

14  self-conceit 

36  self-satisfaction 

Circu-m 

IS  circus 

37  circumstantial 

Super 

16  superstition 

38  suppression 

Short 

17  shortstop 

39  shortcomings 

Trans 

18  transmit 

40  transportation 

48  untransacted 

Susp- 

19  suspected 

41  suspense 

49  unsuspicious 

Grand 

20  grandfather 

Misunder- 

21  misunderstand 

42  thoroughly  understood 

Words 

22  counter 

43  alter  the  case 

50  short  time  ago 

Lesson  Sixteen 

Test  i6-E— 

^fo-Word  Final 

-ble 

1  available 

32  seasonably 

48  feebleness 

Pie 

2  staple 

33  amply 

Cribe 

3  ascribe 

Cription 

4  proscription 

Fleet 

5  deflect 

Fliction 

6  affliction 

Pul 

7  lawful 

34  wrongful 

49  gratefully 

Less 

8  matchless 

Ment 

9  ailment 

35  complimentary 

Ness 

10  illness 

36  whiteness 

Pose 

11  transpose 

37  disposal 

Position 

12  imposition 

Pute 

13  compute 

38  disputes 

Putation 

14  reputation 

Pire 

15  inspire 

39  expired 

Quire 

16  inquire 

40  requirement 

Quest 

17  inquest 

41  bequests 

Quisition 

18  requisition 

Quisite 

19  perquisites 

Self 

20  herself 

42  thyself 

50  itself 

Selves 

21  yourselves 

Suit 

22  insult 

43  consultation 

Sume 

23  resume 

Sumption 

24  assumption 

44  consumption 

Sure 

25  assure 

45  immeasurably 

Jure 

26  perjure 

Sion 

27  impassioned 

46  conditionally 

dent 

28  defleient 

Ciency 

29  proficiency 

Worth 

30  Ellsworth 

47  Wentworth 

Worthy 

31  trustworthy 

[This  series  of  tests  was  begun  in  the  September  issue.  The  concluding  installment  will  appear  next  month.} 
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Teaching  £,onghand  Through  (Shorthand 

This  is  an  txcerpt  from  on*  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  letters  to  a  teacher  in  Boston. — Editor 


often  hear  of  teaching  shorthand 
through  penmanship.  I  believe  that  a 
more  interesting  experiment  would  be 
the  teaching  of  penmanship  through  shorthand  1 
Recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York 
I  mentioned  the  various  experiments  in  short¬ 
hand  teaching  that  were  being  made,  and  the 
teachers  present  seemed  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  story  of  a  visit  that  I  paid 
to  a  school  in  Ipswich,  England,  some  months 
ago.  When  I  went  to  the  school,  I  found  the 
principal  giving  a  lesson  in  longhand  penman¬ 
ship  through  shorthand — the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  this  done.  It  was  a  remarkable 
lesson.  The  students  were  in  correct  posture, 
all  of  them  intensely  interested,  and  doing  the 
finest  work  in  both  shorthand  and  longhand 
I  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  Capital 

The  lesson  happened  to  be  on  the  capital 
letters  of  longhand.  As  I  entered  the  room, 
the  principal,  Mr.  Harold  Brooke,  was  dictat¬ 
ing  I  can  have 

y 

counting  1-2,  1-2,  while  the  students  wrote 
the  form  repeatedly.  Next  he  said,  “Now 
write  the  word  bray,"  placing  the  form  on  the 
board  at  the  same  time  and  counting  1-2. 

6 

After  they  had  practised  this  word  for  a 
line  or  two,  he  alternated  /  can  have  and  bray 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  said,  “If  you 
join  these  two  in  this  way,  you  have  the  capital 
letter  ‘X’  in  longhand 

% 

please  write  it” — and  he  began  to  count  1-2- 
3-4.  He  had  before  him  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer’s 
book — the  red-covered  book — open  at  the  last 
page,  where  the  drill  on  the  capital  letters  and 
the  “coimt”  for  each  letter  is  given. 

Capital 

Another  example  was  the  letter  W.  He 
drilled  the  students  in  writing  the  shorthand 
form  for  /  con  hatue,  then  the  shorthand  form 
for  and  which,  followed  by  and  which  the — 


and  finally  joined  I  can  have  to  and  which  the 
to  make  the  perfect  form  for  the  longhand 
capital  letter  W. 

y  ^  ^ 

Shorthand  Approach  Makes  Longhand 
Capitals  Easy 

In  the  course  of  conversation  afterwards, 
Mr.  Brooke  said  that  he  found  the  teaching  of 
the  capital  letters  of  longhand  more  difficult 
than  anything  else ;  but  through  beginning  with 
the  shorthand  forms,  with  which  the  students 
were  familiar — and  which  had  a  definite  size — 
the  work  of  teaching  the  forms  of  the  capital 
letters  was  not  only  easy  but  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  students.  As  an  illustration,  he 
said  that  using  the  shorthand  form  for  /  can 
have,  the  student  could  execute  the  first  part 
of  the  longhand  capitals  for  H,  K,  M,  N,  Q, 
U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z.  In  some  of  these,  of  course, 
the  stroke  following  the  I  can  sigfn  is  straight 
instead  of  curved,  but  that  part  of  the  form 
gave  no  difficulty.  The  real  trouble  is  to  get 
students  to  write  the  first  curve  correctly,  and 
that  is  accomplished  through  the  students 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  form  and  size 
of  the  shorthand  outline  for  I  can. 

The  Capital  “T” 

In  teaching  the  capital  7  he  begins  with  the 
shorthand  word  acre — a  graceful  curved  out¬ 
line — ^followed  by  and  which;  thus 

Origin  of  the  Idea 

Mr.  Brooke  told  me  a  rather  interesting 
story  about  how  he  came  to  apply  this  method. 
He  found  that  the  students  who  came  to  his 
school  were  very  poor  longhand  writers,  as 
the  subject  is  hardly  taught  in  the  schools  of 
that  city.  Some  of  the  students  wrote  back¬ 
hand,  some  vertical — some  both! — and  some 
the  “print  writing”  style.  This  proved  a  great 
obstacle  to  attaining  a  good  shorthand  style. 

He  saw  an  advertisement  of  the  Palmer 
Method  of  Business  Writing  in  the  Gregg 
JVriter  and  he  sent  a  postcard  asking  for  in¬ 
formation.  In  return  he  received  a  sample 
copy  of  the  Palmer  book.  As  the  students  had 
been  studying  shorthand  for  several  months, 
(Continued  on  page  12S) 
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Report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  110) 


The  concluding  address  at  the  luncheon  con¬ 
ference  centered  upon  A  National  Program  for 
Closer  Cooperation  Between  Commercial 
Teachers  and  Business  Men.  The  speaker  was 
Mr.  Edgar  F.  Fowler,  in  charge  of  Education 
Service,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Fowler  gave  the  following  epitome  with 
relation  to  the  necessity  for  cooperation : 

Cooperating  With  the  Business  Man 

“American  education  needs  such  cooperation 
of  American  business  and  American  business 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  product  of 
American  education.  All  sincere  efforts  to 
bring  these  two  great  factors  in  our  national 
life  closer  together  on  a  plane  of  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  are  to  be  commended  and  encouraged. 
Business  must  become  better  acquainted  with 
what  the  schools  are  doing.  School  leaders 
must  understand  better  the  purposes  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  business  and  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  business  men  dictating  to  edu¬ 
cators  how  schools  should  be  run,  nor  by 
educators  dictating  to  business  men  how  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  run.  Neither  can  it  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  either  undertaking  to  use  or  exploit 
the  other  for  their  own  selfish  purpose.  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  holding  ‘pep’  meetings  in  which 
all  join  in  the  chorus,  ‘Let  us  cooperate.’  It 
can  be  done  by  putting  both  groups  to  work 
on  a  common  practical  enterprise  such  as  the 
one  just  mentioned.’’ 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fowler  cooperation 
between  commercial  teachers  and  business  men 
is  quite  as  important  as  in  the  ranks  of*  the 
various  business  pursuits.  “Business,’’  he  said, 
“is  convinced  that  such  cooperation  is  essential 
in  our  interdependent  complex  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  and  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
include  all  groups  with  a  common  interest.’’ 
Illustrative  of  the  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  commercial  teachers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  Mr.  Fowler  presented  the  following, 
credited  to  an  address  on  “Teamwork  for  Pros¬ 
perity,”  by  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker: 

To  achieve  such  a  prosperity  we  invoke  a  teamwork 
that  is  not  merely  a  cohesion  of  members  within  a 
business  group,  or  yet  a  cohesion  of  business  men  with 
business  men.  It  is  rather  a  broader  teamwork,  an 
all-embracing  cohesion  whose  bonds  of  unity  are  the 
tendrils  of  enlightened  self-interest,  which  is  mutual 
interest  and  common  understanding  of  common  pur¬ 
poses;  teamwork  between  business  and  labor;  team¬ 
work  of  business  and  labor  with  agriculture;  teamwork 
of  business  and  labor  and  agriculture  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  servant  of  all;  a  teamwork  that  translates 
and  gives  dynamic  effect  to  the  professed  conviction 
of  this  Chamber  that  whatsoever  is  not  for  the  public 


good  is  not  for  the  good  of  business.  A  teamwork, 
in  fine,  whose  inspiration  is  the  fostering  of  the  general 
public  interest  rather  than  that  of  one  or  of  a  group 
of  special  interests. 

^^Stenographic  Difficulty” 

Mr.  Fred  Telford,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Personnel  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  spoke  on  “The  Discovery  and  Measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Factors  Constituting  Stenographic 
Difficulty.”  This  paper  centered  upon  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  made  by  his  Bureau.  By  way 
of  introduction,  Mr.  Telford  said: 

“Many  teachers  of  commercial  courses  in 
which  typing  and  stenography  are  included  are 
keenly  aware  that  in  a  disappointingly  large 
number  of  cases  the  grades  they  give  their 
students  do  not  correspond  closely  with  the 
estimates  of  stenographic  success  on  the  job 
which  they  later  obtain.  Most  public  and 
private  personnel  administrators,  moreover, 
realize  that  the  methods  they  use  in  selecting 
stenographers  with  and  without  experience  are 
quite  faulty.  Some  of  those  given  a  rating  of 
excellent  when  interviewed  or  otherwise  tested 
are  reported  by  their  employers  to  do  poor 
work,  while  others  rated  as  doubtful,  or  at 
best  fair,  in  the  interview  or  test  apparently 
do  satisfactory  work  on  the  job. 

“For  some  time  a  number  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  analyze  the  situation  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  discrepancy  between  esti¬ 
mates  of  school  or  testing  success  and  estimates 
of  success  on  the  job  may  be  due  in  large 
part  to  our  inability  to  recognize  what  con¬ 
stitutes  stenographic  difficulty — that  is,  to  per¬ 
ceive  whether  a  given  stenographic  task  is 
actually  easy,  difficult,  or  something  in  be¬ 
tween.” 

Relating  to  the  study  undertaken,  Mr.  Tel¬ 
ford  continued : 

A  somewhat  informal  study  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Personnel  Administration  shows  that  there 
is  ground  for  this  belief.  A  number  of  letters  believed 
to  range  from  quite  easy  to  very  difficult'  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  given  to  some  thirty-five  stenographers 
employed  in  several  different  offices  in  the  public 
service,  each  believed  to  be  well  managed.  Service  or 
efficiency  ratings  for  the  same  stenographers  were 
obtained.  A  comparison  showed  that  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  relation  between  the  rate  or  accuracy  of 
transcription  and  the  service  ratings.  In  addition, 
for  some  fifty  stenographers  employed  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  offices,  believed  to  be  well  managed,  some  in 
the  commercial  world  and  some  in  the  public  service, 
data  were  obtained  as  to  age,  years  in  office  work, 
and  salary;  for  the  same  stenographers  estimates  of 
stenographic  success  were  secured  from  supervising 
officers  familiar  with  their  work. 

These  data  were  analyzed  statistically  with  sur¬ 
prising  results.  There  seemed  to  be  little  relation 
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between  the  age  of  a  given  stenographer  and  the 
^estimate  of  her  stenographic  success,  though  as  far 
as  there  was  any  effect  the  younger  the  stenographer 
the  higher  the  estimate  of  success  was  likely  to  be. 
Likewise  there  was  no  marked  relationship  between  the 
salary  paid  and  the  estimate  of  success,  though  the 
higher  the  salary  the  more  likely  the  estimate  of 
success  was  to  be  unfavorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  high  correlation  between  age  and  years 
in  office  work  and  also  between  age  and  salary.  This 
means  that  in  these  seven  offices  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  give  to  the  stenographers  a  high  salary 
as  they  became  older  without  much  regard  to  their 
estimated  success  in  performing  stenographic  tasks. 
It  seems  difficult  to  accept  the  conclusion  t^t  in  well- 
managed  offices  the  stenographer  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  remain  on  the  job  will,  without  much  re¬ 
gard  to  her  stenographic  performance  or  the  estimate 
in  which  her  work  is  held,  be  able  to  get  her  salary 
increased  rather  consistently  as  she  becomes  older. 
Such,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  these 
seven  offices. 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  explanation  may  be  that 
neither  the  teacher  of  stenography,  the  personnel 
administrator,  nor  the  employer  can  tell  whether  a 
given  stenographic  task  is  easy,  medium,  or  difficult. 
It  is  a  common  experience  in  personnel  work,  for 
example,  for  an  examiner  to  prepare  two  letters  which 
he  believes  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  difficulty  and 
to  find,  when  they  are  both  given  to  the  same  group, 
that  one  in  fact  is  rather  easy  while  the  other  for 
some  reason  that  cannot  be  perceived  is  quite 
difficult. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  some  order  out  of  this  ap¬ 
parent  chaos,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration  about  a  year  ago  carried  on  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
liminary  study  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  things 
which  actually  constitute  stenographic  difficulty.  This 
is  not  the  time  and  place  to  describe  the  details  of 
that  study,  but  the  general  plan  and  the  results  are 
worth  recounting.  The  analyses  made  by  commercial 
teachers,  personnel  administrators,  psychologists,  and 
others  were  studied  in  order  that  a  repetition  of  work 
already  done  might  be  avoided.  The  letters  were 
prepared  and  given  to  about  18S  seniors  in  business 
high  schools  and  business  colleges  and  to  employed 
stenographers.  These  letters  were  so  constructed  as 
to  make  it  possible,  by  means  of  comparisons,  to  learn 
something  about  four  factors  which  it  was  thought 
might  constitute  stenographic  difficulty — rate  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  vocabulary,  length,  and  content  or  subject  matter. 
The  results  showed  that  between  80  and  100  words 
a  minute  the  rate  of  dictation  had  practically  no 
effect,  but  that  at  110  words  a  minute  both  the  time 
required  for  transcription  and  the  number  of  errors 
seemed  to  increase.  The  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  letters  from  100  to  200  words  also  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect.  The  case  was  quite  different,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  vocabulary  and  content.  As  the  vocabulary 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  both  the  length  of 
time  required  for  transcription  and  the  number  of 
errors  increased  markedly.  As  the  content  became 
less  familiar,  exactly  the  same  thing  happened. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  explain  how  the  vocabulary 
difficulty  was  determined.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
stenographic  difficulty  of  individual  words  in  the 
main  is  represented  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
words  occur  in  correspondence  and  in  print.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  number  of  word  counts  are  available. 
For  this  study  the  word  count  of  Dr.  Horn  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  was  used;  the  Horn  list  embodies 
the  results  of  counts  of  approximately  twenty  million 
words  occurring  in  various  types  of  printed  and  typed 
material.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  preparing 
the  test  letters  used,  only  words  which  are  among  the 
five  thousand  most  frequently  used,  according  to  the 
Horn  count,  were  included.  A  little  preliminary  ex¬ 
perimenting  had  shown  that  beyond  the  first  five  thou¬ 
sand  the  stenographic  difficulty  is  so  great  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  main  results  which  may  fairly  be  labded 
as  accidental.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  too 


that  there  are  included  in  the  first  five  thousand  words 
such  as  elevator,  violent,  glee,  vital,  suspicion,  and 
miscellaneous,  which  occurred  only  from  75  to  85 
times  in  the  twenty  million  counted. 

As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  study,  it  seemed 
reasonably  clear  that  the  rate  of  dictation  when  above 
100  words  a  minute,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  content 
are  very  important  factors  of  stenographic  difficulty. 
There  seemed  also  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  sentence  structure  is  of  prime  importance 
and  there  was  some  evidence,  far  from  conclusive, 
that  the  length  of  the  sentences  in  the  selections  dic¬ 
tated  might  enter  into  thfC  matter.  At  any  rate,  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  carry  on  another  study  more 
extensive  and  mote  carefully  planned  than  the  first 
and  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  commercial  teachers, 
public  and  private  personnel  administrators,  large 
employers  of  stenographers,  and  others  interested  in 
the  whole  subject.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel 
Administration  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  the 
letters,  of  sending  them  out  to  those  willing  to  co¬ 
operate,  of  tabulating  the  results,  and  of  making  the 
necessary  statistical  analyses.  This  study  is  now 
under  way. 

Retail  Selling 

Retail  selling  as  offered  in  the  high  schools 
of  Los  Angeles  was  interestingly  discussed  by 
Miss  Monette  Q.  Todd,  director  of  Retail 
Selling.  The  first  consideration  is  to  develop 
an  insatiable  desire  to  do  really  useful  work, 
according  to  Miss  Todd.  The  subject  is  to 
be  attacked  as  a  study — one  that  embraces  ob¬ 
servation,  experiment,  and  a  persistent  course 
of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  It  is  an 
activity  to  be  pursued  with  understanding  of 
the  customer’s  need  rather  than  an  attempt 
merely  to  effect  sales.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
promoting  behind-the-counter  intelligence,  as 
evidenced  in  the  readiness  of  business  firms  to 
cooperate  in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  more 
than  justifies  the  maintenance  of  a  course  in 
retail  selling  in  the  public  schools.  T 

The  picture  again  shifts  to  California,  with 
Mr.  John  W.  Edgemond,  director  of  Cotri- 
mercial  Eklucation,  Oakland,  speaking.  His 
theme  is  “What  I  Expect  of  a  Commercial 
Teacher.”  This  was  not  merely  an  idealistic 
discourse  on  a  commercial  force  in  action,  but 
well  tempered  with  logic  in  dealing  with  the 
greatest  of  motivating  influences  in  a  public 
school  system — ^the  urge  to  progress.  Briefly 
some  of  the  impressions  growing  out  of  this 
commendable  talk  were: 

Courses  of  study  prepared  from  research  and  in 
vestigation  are  for  serioiu  study,  review,  and  study 
again. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute  that  commercial 
teachers  should  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  required  of 
their  pupils. 

The  teacher  who  claims  to  be  modern  is  one  who 
makes  it  possible  to  acquire  business  experience. 

If  self-correction  is  important  for  the  pupil  who 
follows  instruction,  it  is  of  treble  importance  pro¬ 
fessionally  to  the  teacher  who  leads. 

There  is  only  one  course  for  the  teacher  to  follow 
in  making  her  classes  enthusiastic.  That  is  to  be 
enthusiastic  herself. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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T he  Law  of  Success 

From  Mr.  FonTs  fsgt  in  tbt  "Dtarbem  JnJtpenJtmt" 

Success  is  each  man  finding  the  work  he 
can  do  best,  doing  it  to  his  highest  satisfaction, 
and  getting  the^®  proof  of  his  service  in  a  suit¬ 
able  reward.  If  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
has  still  greater  visions*®  of  service  he  must 
get  enough  money  to  fulfill  his  service.  There 
is  no  harm  in  large  sums  of  money®®  if  they 
are  kept  at  work  opening  up  lines  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  service.  The  only  harmful  money 
is  the  money*®  which  lies  idle,  or  is  used  to 
block  progress. 

But  there  are  certain  lines  of  service  whose 
success  does  not^®®  require  money  for  their 
enlargement,  and  therefore  money  is  not  the 
sign  of  tlieir  worth.  Take  a  successful  surgeon, 
for^^  example.  His  skill  is  his  capital.  He 
will  make  money,  of  course,  and  he  deserves 
to  make  it.  But  often^*®  he  will  do  service  that 
makes  him  no  money  and  it  will  be  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  service,  because  it  accomplishes  its^*® 
object. 

But  in  the  industrial  line  it  is  indispensable 
that  financial  success  be  won;  else  there  is  no 
way  to^*®  keep  going,  there  is  no  way  to  open 
new  lines  and  create  new  jobs  for  men,  there 
is  no  way*®®  of  paying  better  wages  and  so 
contributing  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  every  success,  whether  it  be  professional 
or  industrial,**®  the  same  qualities  are  neces¬ 
sary.  And  these  cannot  be  imitated.  They 
must  be  real.  They  must  live  in  the  man**® 
himself  and  grow  out  of  his  nature.  Few  of 
them  are  of  natural  growth,  however.  They 
must  be  developed,  trained,**®  kept  under  dis¬ 
cipline.  No  man  wins  success  without  paying 
for  it.  No  man  fails  without  good  reason. 

The  law  of**®  success  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  If  a  man  whom  we  feel  to  be  a  very 
good  man  is  a*®®  failure,  it  is  because  he  has 
failed  to  fulfill  the  law  of  success. 

There  is  no  favoritism.  The  law  of®*®  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  fair  law.  It  gives  all  a  chance.  It 
does  not  choose  the  extraordinary  and  favor 
him.  Most®*®  successful  men  you  meet  are 
really  ordinary  men  who  have  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  one  thing  and  paid  the  price  to®®®  win. 

And  the  law  of  failure  is  just  as  fair.  We 
dislike  to  think  this  sometimes,  but  unless  it 
also®*®  is  true,  there  is  nothing  but  confusion, 
no  guideposts  to  direct  us.  We  know  there  are 
failures  just  as  we*®®  know  there  are  successes. 
Honest  men  fail  and  dishonest  men  fail.  Hard¬ 
hearted  men  fail,  and  kind,  humane  men  fail.**® 
Why? 

To  find  the  reason  we  must  examine  failure 


as  carefully  as  we  examine  success.  And,  as  in 
the  case**®  of  success,  the  truth  is  not  on  the 
surface.  There  is  always  a  good  reason,  one 
which  impresses  us  as*®®  entirely  fair  when  we 
understand  it. 

There  is  no  success  without  application. 
This  means  concentration  of  mind,  labor  of 
hand**®  and  brain,  and  a  complete  surrender 
of  one’s  powers  to  what  one  wishes  to  do. 
There  must  be  confidence  in®®®  one’s  plan,  not 
because  it  is  one’s  own  plan,  but  because,  after 
surveying  the  whole  field,  the  needs  of  the®*® 
people,  the  fitness  of  the  service  one  intends  to 
give,  one  knows  that  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

There®*®  must  be  courage.  Unless  you  have 
tried  to  do  something  for  yourself,  you  have 
no  idea  how  often  your  courage**®  will  be 
tested,  how  often  you  will  stare  bleak  failure 
full  in  the  face,  how  many  almost  crushing 
obstacles  will®*®  arise  to  fall  on  you  and  block 
the  way. 

Then  you  must  have  knowledge.  The  least 
difference  in  knowledge  between®®®  you  and 
another  man  may  spell  his  success  and  your 
failure.  Guessing  does  not  go.  Trusting  to 
luck  is  folly.®*®  Going  it  blind  is  taking  a 
chance  that  may  prove  disastrous.  You  must 
know,  and  this,  of  course,  means  that®*®  you 
must  be  a  sincere  searcher  all  the  time.  Yes, 
even  when  you  have  become  what  the  world 
calls  a®*®  success.  For  the  world  moves  swiftly, 
and  it  is  as  bad  not  to  keep  up  with  it  as  never 
to®*®  have  caught  up  with  it. 

So  long  as  you  have  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success,  it  is  to  be  won,*®®  even  if  you  have 
other  qualities  which  alone  would  spell  failure. 
You  may  have  a  character  which  is  perfect 
in**®  every  other  respect,  and  yet  if  you  lack 
the  qualities  necessary  to  success  you  will  never 
win  it.  _ 

Success, -then,**®  is  a  matter  of  certain  quali¬ 
ties  coming  into  play.  But  you  cannot  imitate 
a  quality.  You  must  create  it,  develop**®  it. 
If  you  are  fooled  into  thinking  that  hardness 
and  dishonesty  are  qualities  of  success  you  will 
find  yourself  mistaken.**®  You  must  develop 
other  characteristics  if  you  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  (790) 


Lesson  Thirteen 

Words 

Albany,  ulcerated,  complexion,  unlikely,  ex¬ 
pedition,  combinations,  unpaid,  extinguished, 
contests,  ulsters,  foreword,  confronted,  exer¬ 
tion,  unearthly,  subtract,  unopened,  consis¬ 
tently,  furnishings,  competitor,  excavations,*® 
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emphasis,  exultation,  expedite,  compound,  sub¬ 
sequently,  untrained,  immature,  expenditures, 
conversation,  unfinished,  unfurnished,  comets, 
aforetimes,  furtherance,  submission,  unmixed, 
countenance,  excesses,  substitute,  unreserved,^*^ 
unevenly,  unearned,  subsists,  cantata,  foretells, 
examinations,  unbiased,  substantial,  fore¬ 
warned,  expanse.  (50) 

Sentences 

The  committee  are  unable  to  agree  on  the 
style  of  furniture  needed  to  furnish  the  office 
of  the  president.  am  confident  our  sales 
force  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  giving 
our  customers  excellent  service.  If  we  find 
we^®  are  unable  to  submit  a  complete  report 
by  November  10,  we  shall  communicate  with 
you  at  an  early  date.  We®®  recommend  that 
you  conform  to  the  recognized  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  your  dealings  with  the  committee  on 
commercial  advertising.  If®®  you  conclude  to 
install  one  of  our  furnaces,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  you  personally.  (99) 

Lesson  Fourteen 

Words 

Controversy,  countermark,  retrenched,  ex¬ 
claimed,  interrogation,  contrition,  contributive, 
destroyed,  extermination,  counterpart,  contra¬ 
dictory,  interlude,  introspect,  materialization, 
counterpoint,  deterrent,  metronome,  intruded, 
countercheck,  intermittent,*®  neutralization,  in¬ 
terference,  materialism,  interspersed,  patrol¬ 
man,  interchanged,  intrinsic,  constraint,  inter¬ 
missions,  letterhead,  nitroglycerine,  interim, 
petrified,  electric  motor,  electric  meters,  center- 
board,  counterfeiter,  extremists,^®  distributors, 
mattresses,  materialize,  obstructive,  electroly¬ 
sis,  maternally.  (46) 

Sentences 

Mr.  Peterson  countermanded  the  order  for 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  electric 
meters.  We  supply  either  alternating  or*® 
direct  current  at  a  minimum  cWH^e.  Many 
of  our  patrons  object  to  only  weekly  deliveries 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  The^®  city  comp¬ 
troller  will  be  glad  to  interview  you  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of®®  public  works.  Any  alterations 
in  the  plans  for  the  installation  of  electric  lights 
in  Central  Park  must  be  presented  to®®  the 
head  electrician.  The  contractors  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  complete  the  building  before  fall.  (94) 

Lesson  Fifteen 

Words 

Antiques,  supervisory,  unselfishly,  declara¬ 
tive,  undersized,  hydroplane,  shortages,  post¬ 
mortem,  overshadowed,  circuitous,  postdiated, 
shortly,  parachute,  superinduced,  postmarked. 


anteroom,  supernaturally,  anticlimax,  over¬ 
stocked,  undernourished,*®  postcript,  aggrava¬ 
tion,  self-educated,  exclusively,  grandstand, 
self-satisfaction,  hydrates,  transfusion,  disin¬ 
clined,  transformations,  recluse,  McGinty,  an¬ 
tagonism,  underbrush,  shortsighted,  circulate, 
transposition,  anticipate,'*®  circumstances,  Mac- 
Pherson,  reclaimed,  superstitious,  circulariza¬ 
tion,  self-possessed,  transoms,  multigraphed. 
(49) 

Sentences 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  were  underbid 
in  our  estimates  on  the  transportation  of  raw 
materials.  It  is  self-*®  evident  that  we  can  no 
longer  postpone  the  delivery  of  the  hydrogen 
tanks  to  McLean  and  Sons.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  of*®  the  electric  plant  claimed  there  was 
a  shortage  in  the  last  lot  of  fuel.  There  was 
an  overcharge  made  by®®  the  postoffice  on  the 
literary  matter  mailed  last  month.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  cannot  agree  to  supply  you 
with  merchandise®®  of  a  superior  quality  at  the 
figure  you  mention.  Mr.  McAndrews  declined 
to  undertake  the  work.  (96) 


Lesson  Sixteen 

Words 

Endorsement,  uneasiness,  consultation,  small¬ 
ness,  advisable,  confliction,  readiness,  crumple, 
subscriptions,  cheerfully,  forgetfulness,  selfish¬ 
ness,  inducement,  perspire,  requisitions,  in¬ 
efficiently,  presumption,  resistless,  subscribers, 
scruples,*®  exquisitely,  exclusiveness,  unalter¬ 
ably,  accomplishment,  recognizable,  argument, 
seriousness,  alimentary,  herself,  syllable,  estab¬ 
lishment,  redeemable,  ascribe,  resentful,  stain¬ 
less,  reinforcements,  amputation,  conquests, 
seizure,  physician,*®  fineness,  propositions, 
alertness,  beautiful,  presuppose.  (45) 

Sentences 

Upon  written  request  we  shall  be  glad  to 
submit  samples  of  our  merchandise,  which  we 
feel  sure  will  meet  your*®  requirements.  If  we 
are  successful  in  obtaining  your  order  for 
Alpha  cement,  we  do  not  anticipate  there  will 
be  any*®  trouble  in  filling  it  immediately.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  at  your 
leisure  in  regard  to  augmenting^  our  sales 
force.  We  have  on  our  counters  wonderful 
values  in  seasonable  merchandise  which  are 
backed  by  the  reputation  this®®  firm  has  main¬ 
tained  for  the  past  25  years.  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  young  man  who  can  write  shorthand 
and*®®  transcribe  his  notes  accurately?  (104) 


Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — I 

Lesson  One 

Tracked,  clicked,  married,  derrick,  ticked, 
caked,  rigged,  tarried,  hectic,  dallied,  attacked, 
hurried,  canary,  inane,  creaked,  emery,  hack- 
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neyed,  hurricane,  arrear,  malady,*®  traitor,  de¬ 
creed,  tact.  (23) 

Carrie  will  trim  her  hat  in  green.  I  can  get 
a  ticket  at  the  gate.  The  racket  in  the  alley*® 
will  make  her  ill.  The  ragged  lad  will  not 
eat  the  cake.  (32) 

Lesson  Two 

Abridged,  Bridget,  pledged,  cashed,  gauged, 
fringed,  vamped,  parched,  shirked,  felt,  mapped, 
pag^,  grieved,  shaped,  etched,  edged,  fetched, 
flagged,  flaked,  capped,*®  baked,  grabbed,  aged, 
picked,  picket,  fatigued.  (26) 

He  will  take  a  check  for  the  book  if  I  cannot 
pay  cash.  I  can  change  our  plan  if  he*®  can 
get  there  before  eight.  The  freshet  will  delay 
the  train.  Jennie  will  wrap  the  cap  in  clean 
paper.  (39) 

Lesson  Three 

'  Borrowed,  locked,  locket,  joked,  docked,  do¬ 
nate,  showed,  blocked,  bonnet,  flowed,  mel¬ 
lowed,  talked,  obeyed,  shopped,  lodged,  pil¬ 
lowed,  shadowed,  dodged,  robbed,  notched,*® 
flocked,  abroad,  alto,  elfish.  (24) 

He  will  knock  on  the  door  of  the  hall  before 
Cora  will  let  him  in.  I  wrote  the  judge  a*® 
letter  about  the  lot  Mr.  Cole  bought  for  me. 
Please  put  the  book  on  the  pillow.  (36) 

Lesson  Four 

Rugged,  plucked,  cooked,  twinged,  wagged, 
wicked,  waged,  watched,  whipped,  webbed, 
awaked,  widowed,  dwelt,  bluffed,  wearied, 
humped,  crooked,  hooked,  nudged,  budged,*® 
plugged,  shoved,  aloof,  rubber,  walked.  (25) 
Mr.  Moon  will  give  you  work  which  you  can 
do  before  noon.  It  will  be  a  great  favor  if 
you*®  will  not  publish  the  letter  about  the 
market.  You  can  do  much  of  your  work  before 
you  go  away  if^®  you  care  to.  (43) 


Brighter  Than  the  Sun 

From  Popular  Research  Narratives 

Compiltd  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Eniitutring  Foundation 

(.Copyright  by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

By  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  astrophysicists 
are  studying  the  sun  and  the  stars.  In  order 
to  interpret  observations  surely,  it*®  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reproduce  in  the  laboratory  conditions 
which  give  results  like  those  observed  through 
the  telescope.  In  attempts  to*®  reproduce  high- 
temperature,  absorption  spectra,  such  as  those 
of  the  sun  and  some  stars,  J.  A.  Anderson,  of 
Mt.  Wilson*®  Solar  Observato^,  devised  a 
method  for  exploding  metallic  wires  by  means 
of  electrical  discharges.  He  used  fine  wires 
two  inches*®  long,  of  iron,  copper,  nickel,  and 
manganin.  Spectra  were  obtained  beyond  those 
previously  produced  in  a  laboratory  and  some 
striking'®®  phenomena  were  observed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  explosions. 


To  furnish  suitable  current,  a  condenser  was 
built  of  98  plates'*®  of  window  glass  16  by  20 
inches  having  somewhat  smaller  sheets  of  tin- 
foil  on  each  side  attached  with  shellac.  This'*® 
condenser  was  charged  electrically  at  26  thou¬ 
sand  volts.  By  discharging  the  condenser 
through  the  wire  to  be  exploded,  about'*®  30 
calories  of  energy  were  dissipated  in  one  one 
hundred  thousandth  of  a  second.  If  all  this  en¬ 
ergy  had  gone'*®  into  the  two  milligrams  of  wire 
it  would  have  raised  its  temperature  to  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  thousand  degrees  centi¬ 
grade.  Actually*®®  the  flash  had  an  intrinsic 
intensity  of  light  corresponding  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  degrees, 
or  approximately**®  one  hundred  times  the  in¬ 
trinsic  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  In  spite  of  this 
high  temperature  the  apparent  absence  of 
heat**®  effects  was  weird.  When  copper  wires 
with  cotton  insulation  were  explod^  in  some 
cases  the  insulation  was  unchanged.  Tissue 
paper**®  wrapped  tightly  around  a  wire  was 
torn  to  bits  but  not  burned  or  even  charred. 
The  extreme  brevity  of  the**®  existence  of  the 
high  temperature  is  the  explanation. 

If  a  glass  tube  with  open  ends  was  slipped 
over  the  wire,*®®  the  explosion  broke  the  tube 
to  fragments  which  were  scattered  all  over  the 
room.  If  the  ends  of  the  tube**®  were  closed 
with  corks  and  the  tube  filled  with  water,  the 
water  disappeared  completely  and  the  tube  was 
broken  into**®  powder  so  fine  as  to  be  un¬ 
recognizable  as  glass.  With  the  wire  a  few 
millimeters  below  the  free  surface  of**®  water 
in  a  large  glass  jar,  the  sound-wave  transmitted 
through  the  water  by  the  explosion  wrecked 
the  jar.  In**®  the  circuit  with  the  condenser 
and  the  wire  to  be  exploded  there  was  a  spark 
gap.  The  sparks  were  very*®®  noisy.  An 
observer  could  not  go  close  with  impunity  .un¬ 
less  he  protected  his  ears.  This  was  especially 
true  when  a**®  wire  was  exploded.  The  sound¬ 
wave  then  sent  out  could  be  felt  as  a  distinct 
palpable  blow  on  the  face**®  or  hands  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  inches  or  more. 

Certain  effects  accompanying  an  explosion 
suggested  that  the  resultant  gases**®  when  first 
formed  were  at  high  pressures.  Efforts  were 
made  to  measure  this  pressure  by  various 
means.  Values  of  approximately**®  50  atmos¬ 
pheres  (7  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch) 
were  determined  when  using  a  nickel  wire 
.127*®®  millimeters  in  diameter.  With  the 
smaller  iron  wires  used  in  many  experiments, 
the  pressure  was  probably  of  Ae  order  of**® 
20  atmospheres. 

Consideration  of  what  would  happen  to  a 
meteoric  particle  falling  into  the  sun,  led  to  the 
experiments  with**®  the  wires.  It  seemed  prob¬ 
able  that  the  path  of  such  a  particle  within 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  would  not**®  be  long, 
and  that  the  particle  would  be  consumed  in 
a  very  brief  time,  probably  a  fraction  of  a 
second.®*®  The  conditions  indicate  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  energy  is  thrown  into  a 
small  amount  of  matter  in  a*®®  short  time. 
By  electrical  means  it  seemed  possible  to  Arow 
much  energy  into  a  short,  fine  wire  in  an 
extremely**®  brief  interval  of  time.  On  this 
basis  the  experiments  were  devised  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed.  (634) — Based  on  informa- 
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Fountain  Pen 
Selection  Service 


The  very  enthusiastic  response  of  shorthand  teachers  and 
writers  to  the  announcement  of  our  special  selection  and  testing 
service  for  stenographic  fountain  pens  has  encouraged  us  to 
continue  this  service. 

These  pens  are  supplied  in  one  size  only,  because  one  of 
the  most  important  features  is  the  perfect  balance,  which 
would  be  sacrificed  by  any  change  in  size.  We  have  selected 
a  pen  which  is,  according  to  our  tests,  ideal  for  the  writing  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.  We  supply  only  the  one  model,  which  is 
described  on  the  coupon  below. 

The  price  is  $3  each.  If  six  or  more  are  ordered  and  paid 
for  at  the  one  time  a  discount  of  20%  may  be  deducted  from 
the  remittance.  Every  pen  carries  our  unconditional,  money- 
back  guarantee. 

. Order  Must  Be  Accompanied  by  Remittance  - - 

Th*  Greoo  Wutee,  16  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ . .  for  which  please  send  me . Wahl  Gregg  Writer 

Stenographic  Pens  (at  fS.OO  each),  which  you  guarantee  to  be  the  same  as  that 
used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Albert  Schneider,  former  World’s  CSiampion 
Shorthand  Writer.  This  pen  is  to  have  a  rosewood  finish,  a  14K  gold  nib,  a  gold 
roller  clip,  a  gold  filler  lever,  and  two  gold  bands  around  the  cap.  If  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  pen  after  using  it  for  one  week,  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 

Name  . Street  . 

City . State  . 


(Alto  pleate  gxvt  ut  any  further  dttailt  of  the  addrett  tohich  should  appear 
on  the  package  in  addition  to  the  above  information,  lueh  at  a  school  name,  ot 
the  number  of  an  apartment.) 
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tion  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  the  Mt.  Wil¬ 
son  Observatory,  Pasadena,  California.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  experiments,  see  the 
“Astrophysical  Journal,"  January,  1920. 

- » - 

Man  is  born  for  action;  he  ought  to  do 
something.  Work,  at  each  step,  awakens  a 
sleeping  force  and  roots*®  out  error.  Who 
does  nothing,  knows  nothing.  Rise !  To  work  1 
If  thy  laiowledge  is  real,  employ  it;  wrestle 
with  nature  ;^®  test  the  strength  of  thy  theories ; 
see  if  they  will  support  the  trial ;  act. — 
Aloysius.(55) 


The  Twinkling  of  An  Eye 

By  Brander  Matthews 

Rtprinttd  im  therthand  hy  sftcisl  ftrmisiun 
cf  tht  Maher 

(Continued  from  the  October  iesue) 

During  the  next  week  the  office*®^  of  Whit¬ 
tier,  Wheatcroft  &  Co.,  had  its  usual  aspect  of 
prosperous  placidity.  The  routine  work  was 
done  in  the  routine^®®®  way ;  the  porter  opened 
the  office  every  morning,  and  ffie  office  boy 
arrived  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  opened;*®®® 
the  clerks  came  at  nine  and  a  little  later  the 
partners  were  to  be  seen  in  the  inner  office 
reading**®®  the  morning’s  correspondence. 

The  Whittiers,  father  and  son,  had  had  a 
discussion  with  Mr.  Wheatcroft  as  to  the  most 
advisable***®  course  to  adopt  to  prevent  the 
future  leakage  of  the  trade  secrets  of  the  firm. 
The  senior  partner  had  succeeded***®  in  dis¬ 
suading  the  junior  partner  from  the  employing 
of  detectives. 

“Not  yet,”  he  said,  “not  yet.  These  clerks 
have  all**®®  served  us  faithfully  for  years,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  submit  them  to  the  indignity 
of  being  shadowed — that’s  what**®®  they  call 
it,  isn’t  it?— of  being  shadowed  by  some  cheap 
hirelin^who  may  try  to  distort  the  most  in¬ 
nocent*^  acts  into  evidence  of  guilt,  so  that 
he  can  show  us  how  smart  he  is.” 

“But  this  sort  of  thing*®*®  can’t  go  on  for¬ 
ever,  ejaculated  Mr.  Wheatcroft.  “If  we  are 
to  be  underbid  on  every  contract  worth  having, 
we  might***®  as  well  go  out  of  business  1” 

“That’s  true,  of  course,”  Mr.  Whittier  ad¬ 
mitted;  “but  we  are  not  sure  that**®®  we  are 
l)eing  underbid  unfairly.” 

“The  Tuxedo  Co.  have  taken  away  three 
contracts  from  us  in  the  past  two  months,”*®*® 
cried  the  junior  partner;  “we  can  be  sure  of 
that,  can’t  we?” 

“We  have  lost  three  contracts,  of  course,” 
returned*®®®  Mr.  Whittier,  in  his  most  concili¬ 
atory  manner,  “and  the  Tuxedo  people  have 
captured  them.  But  that  may  be  only  a*®*® 
coincidence,  after  all.” 

“It  is  a  pretty  expensive  coincidence  for  us,” 
snorted  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 

“But  because  we  have  lost  money,”*®*®  the 
senior  partner  rejoined  gently,  laying  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Wheatcroft’s  arm,  “that’s  no  reason 
why  we  should  also  lose*®®®  our  heads.  It  is 


no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  our  old 
custom  of  treating  every  man  fairly.  If*«8® 
there  is  anyone  in  our  employ  here  who  is 
selling  us,  why,  if  we  give  him  enough  rope, 
he**®®  will  hang  himself,  sooner  or  later.” 

“And  before  he  suspends  himself  that  way,” 
cried  Mr.  Wheatcroft  “we  may  be  forced***® 
to  suspend  ourselves.” 

“Come,  come,  Wheatcroft,”  said  the  senior 
partner,  “I  think  we  can  afford  to  stand  the 
loss  a***®  little  longer.  What  we  can’t  afford 
to  do  is  to  lose  our  self-respect  by  doing  some¬ 
thing  irreparable.  It  may***®  be  that  we  shall 
have  to  employ  detectives,  but  I  don’t  think  the 
time  has  come  yet.” 

“Very  well,”  the**®®  junior  partner  declared, 
yielding  an  unwilling  consent.  “I  don’t  insist 
on  it.  I  still  think  it  would  be  best  not**®®  to 
waste  any  more  time — but  I  don’t  insist.  What 
will  happen  is  that  we  shall  lose  the  rolling 
of*®®®  those  steel  rails  for  the  Springfield  and 
Athens  road— ^that’s  all.” 

Paul  Whittier  had  taken  no  part  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.*®*®  He  agreed  with  his  father,  and 
saw  he  had  no  need  to  urge  any  further  arg;u- 
ment. 

Now  he  looked  up*®*®  and  asked  when  they 
intended  to  put  in  the  bid  for  the  rails.  His 
father  then  explained  that  they  were*®®®  ex¬ 
pecting  a  special  estimate  from  the  engineers 
at  the  Ramapo  Works,  and  that  it  probably 
would  be  Saturday  before  this***®  could  be 
discussed  by  the  partners  and  the  exact  figures 
of  the  proposed  contract  determined. 

“And  if  we  don’t  want*®®®  to  lose  that  con¬ 
tract  for  sure,”  insisted  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  “I 
think  we  had  better  change  the  combination  on 
that  safe.”*®*® 

“May  I  suggest,”  said  Paul,  “that  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  better  to  leave  the  combination  as 
it  is.*®*®  What  we  want  to  do  is  not  to  get 
this  Springfield  and  Athens  contract  so  much 
as  to  find  out*®®®  whether  someone  really  is 
getting  at  the  letter-book.  Therefore  we  mustn’t 
make  it  any  harder  for  the  someone  to*®*®  get 
at  the  letter-book.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  Mr.  Wheatcroft  assented, 
a  little  ungraciously,  “have  it  your  own  way. 
But®®®®  I  want  you  to  understand,  now,  that  I 
think  you  are  only  postponing  the  inevitable !” 

And  with  that  the  subject®®*®  was  dropped. 
For  several  days  the  three  men  who  were  to¬ 
gether  for  hours  in  the  office  of  the  Ramapo 
Iron*®*®  and  Steel  Works  refrained  from  any 
discussion  of  the  question  which  was  most 
prominent  in  their  minds. 

It  was  on®®®®  Wednesday  that  the  tall  clock 
that  Paul  Whittier  had  broken  returned  from 
the  repairers.  Paul  himself  helped  the  men 
to®®®®  set  it  in  its  old  place  in  the  comer  of  the 
office,  facing  the  safe,  which  occupied  the 
corner  diagonally®*®®  opposite. 

It  so  chanced  that  Paul  came  down  late  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  ffiat  a®**®  pressure  of  delayed  work 
kept  him  in  the  office  that  evening  long  after 
everyone  else.  The  clerks  had  all  gone,®**® 
even  Major  Van  Zandt,  always  the  last  to 
leave — and  the  porter  had  come  in  twice  before 
the  son  of®*®®  the  senior  partner  was  ready  to 
go  for  the  night  The  gas  was  lighted  here 
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and  there  in  the  long,®^®°  narrow  deserted  store, 
as  Paul  walked  through  it  from  the  office  to 
the  street.  Opposite,  the  swift  twilight  of  a®^ 
New  York  November  had  already  settled  down 
on  the  city. 

“Can’t  I  carry  yer  bag  for  ye.  Mister  Paul  ?” 
asked®^*®  the  porter,  who  was  showing  him  out. 

“No,  thank  you,  Mike,”  was  the  young  man’s 
answer.  “That  bag  has  very®^*®  little  in  it. 
.And,  besides,  I  haven’t  got  to  carry  it  far.” 

The  next  morning  Paul  was  the  first  of®^®® 
the  three  to  arrive.  The  clerks  were  in  their 
places  already,  but  neither  the  senior  nor  the 
junior  partner  had®^*®  yet  come.  The  porter 
happened  to  be  standing  under  the  wagon  arch¬ 
way  as  Paul  Whittier  was  about  to  enter 
the®*®®  store. 

The  young  man  saw  the  porter,  and  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile  hovered  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

“Mike,”  he®®^®  said,  pausing  on  the  door¬ 
step,  “do  you  think  you  ought  to  smoke  while 
you  are  cleaning  out  our  office  in®®^®  the 
morning?” 

“Sure  I  haven’t  had  me  pipe  in  me  mouth 
this  mornin’  at  all,”  the  porter  answered,  taken 
by®3®®  surprise. 

“But  yesterday  morning?”  Paul  pursued. 

“Yesterday  mornin’ 1”  Mike  echoed,  not  a 
little  bit  puzzled. 

“Yesterday  morning,  at  ten  minutes®®*®  be¬ 
fore  eight,  you  were  in  the  private  office  smok¬ 
ing  a  pipe.” 

“But  how  did  you  see  me,  Mr.  Paul?” 
cried®^®®  Mike  in  amaze.  “Ye  was  late  in 
cornin’  down  yesterday,  wasn’t  ye?” 

Paul  smiled  pleasantly. 

“A  little  bird  told  me,”®^®®  he  said. 

“If  I  had  the  bird  I’d  wring  his  neck  for 
tellin’talesl” 

“I  don’t  mind  your  smoking,  Mike,”®^^  the 
young  man  went  on,  “that’s  your  own  affair; 
hut  I’d  rather  you  didn’t  smoke  a  pipe  while 
you  are®^*®  tidying  up  the  private  office.” 

“Well,  Mister  Paul,  I  won’t  do  it  again,” 
the  porter  promised. 

“And  I  wouldn’t  encourage®^*®  Bob  to  smoke 
either,”  Paul  continued. 

“I  encourage  him?”  inquired  Mike. 

“Yes,”  Paul  explained,  “yesterday  morning 
\c)u  let  him  light®®®®  his  cigarette  from  your 
pipe— didn’t  you  ?” 

“Were  you  peekin’  in  thro’  the  winder.  Mis¬ 
ter  Paul?”  the  porter  asked  eagerly.®®®®  “Ye 
saw  me,  an’  I  never  saw  ye  at  all.” 

“No,”  the  young  man  answered ;  “I  can’t  say 
that  I®®*®  saw  you  myself.  A  little  bird  told 
me.” 

.And  with  that  he  left  the  wondering  porter, 
and  entered  the  store.®®®®  Just  inside  the  door 
was  the  office  boy,  who  hastily  hid  an  unlighted 
cigarette  as  he  caught  sight  of  the®®*®  senior 
partner’s  son. 

When  Paul  saw  the  red-headed  boy,  he 
smiled  again  mischievously. 

“Bob,”  he  began,  “when  you  want®®®®  to  see 
who  can  stand  on  his  head  the  longest,  you  or 
Danny  the  bootblack,  don’t  you  think  you 
could®®*®  choose  a  better  place  than  the  private 
office?” 

The  office  boy  was  quite  as  much  taken  by 


surprise  as  the®®^  porter  had  been,  but  he  was 
younger  and  quicker  witted. 

“And  when  did  I  have  Danny  in  the  office?” 
he®®60  asked  defiantly. 

“Yesterday  morning,”  Paul  answered,  still 
smiling,  “a  little  before  half-past  eight.” 

“Yesterday  mornin’?”  repeated  Bob,  as 
though®**®  trying  hard  to  recall  all  the  events 
of  the  day  before.  “Maybe  Danny  did  come  in 
for  a  minute.” 

“He®'®®  played  leapfrog  with  you  all  the  way 
into  the  private  office,”  Paul  went  on,  while 
Bob  looked  at  him  in®^®®  increasing  wonder. 

“How  did  you  know?”  the  office  boy  asked 
frankly.  “Were  you  lookin’  through  the  win¬ 
dow  ?” 

“How  do  I®®*®  know  that  you  and  Danny 
stood  on  your  heads  in  the  corner  of  the  office 
with  your  heels  against  the®^®®  safe,  scratching 
off  the  paint!  Next  time  I’d  try  the  yard, 
if  I  were  you.  Sjwrts  of  that  sort  are®^*®  more 
fun  in  the  open  air.” 

And  with  that  parting  shot  Paul  went  on 
his  way  to  his  own  desk,®*®®  leaving  the  office 
boy  greatly  puzzled. 

Later  in  the  day  Bob  and  Mike  exchanged 
confidences,  and  neither  was  ready  with®*®®  an 
explanation. 

“At  school,”  Bob  declared,  “we  used  to  think 
teacher  had  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head. 
She®*^®  was  everlastingly  catchin’  me  when  I 
did  things  behind  her  back.  But  Mr.  Paul  beats 
that,  for  he  see  me®**®  doin’  things  when  he 
isn’t  here.” 

“Mister  Paul  wasn’t  here,  for  sure,  yester¬ 
day  mornin’,”  Mike  asserted;  “I’d  take  me 
oath®**®  o’  that.  An’  if  he  wasn’t  here,  how 
could  he  see  me  givin’  ye  a  light  from  me 
pipe?  Answer®®®®  me  that!  He  says  it’s  a 
little  bird  told  him — but  that’s  not  it,  I’m 
thinkin’.  Not  but  that  they®®*®  have  clocks 
with  birds  into  ’em,  that  come  out  and  tell  the 
time  o’  day,  ‘cuckoo!  cuckoo!  cuckoo!’  An’ 
j{594o  clock  he  broke  last  week  had  a 

bird  that  could  tell  time  that  way,  I’d  break 
the  thing®®*®  quick — so  I  would.” 

“It  ain’t  no  bird,”  said  Bob.  “You  can  bet 
your  life  on  that.  No  birds  can’t®®*®  tell  him 
nothin’,  more’n  you  can  catch  ’em  by  putting 
salt  on  their  tails.  I  know  what  it  is  Mr.*®® 
Paul  does — at  least,  I  know  how  he  does  it. 
It’s  second  sight,  that’s  what  it  is  I  I  see  a*®*® 
man  onct  at  the  theayter  an’  he - ” 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  down 
here  the  office  boy’s*®^  recollection  of  the  trick 
of  an  ingenious  magician. 

About  half  an  hour  after  Paul  had  arrived 
at  the  office  Mr.*®*^  Wheatcroft  appeared.  The 
junior  partner  hesitated  in  the  doorway  for  a 
second,  and  then  entered. 

Paul  was  watching  him,  and*®*®  the  same 
mischievous  smile  flashed  over  the  face  of  the 
young  man. 

“You  need  not  be  alarmed  today,  Mr.  Wheat- 
croft,”*^®®  he  said.  “There  is  no  fascinating 
female  waiting  for  you  this  morning.” 

“Confound  the  woman!”  ejaculated  Mr. 
Wheatcroft  testily.  “I®i2o  couldn’t  get  rid 
of  her.” 

“But  you  subscribed  for  the  book  at  last,” 
asserted  Paul,  “and  she  went  away  happy .”*'^ 
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“I  believe  I  did  agree  to  take  one  copy  of 
the  work  she  showed  me,”  admitted  Mr. 
Wheatcroft  a  little*^®®  sheepishly.  Then  he 
looked  up  suddenly.  “Why,  bless  my  soul,” 
he  cried,  “that  was  yesterday  morning - ” 

“Allowing  for  differences  of®^®®  clocks,”  Paul 
returned,  “it  was  about  ten  minutes  to  ten 
yesterday  morning.” 

“Then  how  do  you  come  to  know  any¬ 
thing®^®®  about  it?  I  should  like  to  be  told 
that!”  the  junior  partner  inquired.  “You  did 
not  get  down  till  nearly®”®  twelve.” 

“I  had  an  eye  on  you,”  Paul  answered  as 
the  smile  again  flitted  across  his  face. 

“But  I  thought®**®  you  were  detained  all  the 
morning  by  a  sick  friend,”  insisted  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
croft. 

“So  I  was,”  Paul  responded.  “And  if®**® 
you  won’t  believe  I  have  an  eye  on  you,  all  I 
can  say,  then,  is  that  a  little  bird  told®*®®  me.” 

“Stuff  and  nonsense,”  cried  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 
“Your  little  bird  has  two  legs,  hasn’t  it?” 

“Most  birds  have,”  Paul  laughed.**®® 

“I  mean  two  legs  in  a  pair  of  trousers,” 
explained  the  junior  partner,  rumpling  his 
grizzled  hair  with  an  impatient***®  gesture. 

“You  see  how  uncomfortable  it  is  to  be 
shadowed,”  said  Paul,  turning  the  topic,  as  his 
father  entered  the***®  office. 

That  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Whittier  and 
Mr.  Wheatcroft  agreed  on  the  bid  to  be  made 
on  the  steel  rails®**®  needed  by  the  Springfield 
and  Athens  road.  While  the  elder  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tier  wrote  the  letter  to  the  railroad  with  his***® 
own  hand,  his  son  manoeuvred  the  junior  part¬ 
ner  into  the  outer  office  where  all  the  clerks 
happended  to  be  at**®®  work,  including  the  old 
Ixwkkeeper.  Then  Paul  managed  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mr.  Wheatcroft  so  that  any  one 
of  the  five®**®  employees  who  chose  to  listen 
to  the  apparently  careless  talk  should  know 
that  the  firm  had  just  made  a  bid®**®  on  an¬ 
other  important  contract.  Paul  also  spoke  as 
though  his  father  and  himself  would  probably 
go  out  of  town  that***®  Saturday  night  to  re¬ 
main  away  till  Monday  morning. 

Just  before  the  store  was  closed  for  the  night, 
Paul  Whittier  wound®*®®  up  the  eight-day  clock 
that  stood  in  the  corner  opposite  the  private 
safe.  (6514) 

{To  he  continued  next  month) 


- « - 

Things  looked  down  upon  as  beneath  our 
dignity  are  often  opportunities  that  might 
well  be  looked  up  to.  (18) 

- O - 

“The  joy  of  duty  promptly  done  is  worth 
all  that  it  costs.”  (12) 

- O - 

Qever  men  will  recognize  and  tolerate  noth¬ 
ing  but  cleverness.  Yet  one  clever  man  is  not 
worth  one  man  of  talent,*®  and  ten  men 
of  talent  not  worth  one  man  of  genius. — Amiel. 
(32) 


to  September  O.G,A.  Plate 

The  most  obvious  thing  in  life  is  that  people 
are  seldom  as  unhappy  as  their  circumstances 
would  lead  us  to*®  expect.  Nobody  is  happy 
all  the  time.  But  a  great  many  people  are 
happy  most  of  the  time,  and  almost*®  every¬ 
body  has  been  happy  at  some  time  or  other. 
It  may  have  been  only  a  momentaty  experi¬ 
ence,  but  it  was®®  very  real.  The  point  is  tfiat 
the  aggregate  of  these  good  times  makes  a 
considerable  amount  of  cheerfulness. 

^  Dickens  does*®  not  attempt  the  impossible 
literary  feat  of  showing  us  one  person  who  is 
happy  all  the  time,  but  he  makes^®®  us  see  a 
great  many  people  who  have  snatches  of  good 
cheer  in  the  midst  of  their  humdrum  lives. 
He”®  lets  us  see  that  happiness  is  more  a 
matter  of  temperament  than  of  circumstance. 
Any  one  can  have  a  good^*®  time  who  can 
enjoy  himself.  (145) 


Business  Letters 

Out-of-Stock 

(From  Gardner’s  "Constructive  Dictation,"  pane  42, 
letters  16  and  19) 

Imperial  Extract  Company, 

443  Seneca  Street, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

(jentlemen : 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  July*®  16, 
and  we  certainly  owe  you  an  apology  for  the 
way  in  which  your  order  for  Soda  Fountain 
supplies  was*®  handled.  We  were  oblig^  to 
reduce  your  order  of  the  7th  from  nine  dozen 
Dark  Cocoa  in  half  gallons  to®®  two  dozen, 
as  this  was  all  we  had  in  stock.  We  have  made 
a  back  order  for  seven  dozen,  which*®  we  will 
ship  promptly  upon  the  arrival  of  an  ad^tional 
supply  which  we  have  coming  in. 

We  are  enclosing  our^®®  memorandum  of 
credit  to  correct  the  price  on  the  two  dozen 
shipped.  We  have  credited  you  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of^*®  one  dollar  on  the  freight  and  cartage 
of  the  goods  which  we  shipped  in  error  that  you 
have  kindly  consented^*®  to  keep. 

We  hope  you  will  pardon  our  errors,  and  we 
trust  our  adjustment  meets  with  your  approval. 

Yours  very^*®  truly,  (161) 

Pem’ck  &  Ford,  Ltd., 

1112  Whitney  Bldg., 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

(jentlemen : 

As  we  wrote  you  a*®  few  days  ago,  we  were 
compelled  to  delay  shipment  of  the  goods  listed 
on  the  enclosed  order  blank. 

Although  we*®  carry  constantly  in  our  store 
one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  merchan^se  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  always  avoid  being*®  out 
of  some  goods.  This  is  trough  no  fault  of 
ours,  but  usually  happens  through  some  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  factory,*®  railroad  delays,  or  similar 
causes  beyond  our  control. 

When  we  wrote  you  we  confidently  expected 
to  have  the  missing  items^®®  in  our  store  before 
this,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  they  have  not 
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yet  arrived  from  the  factory.  We^*®  think  it 
best  to  refund  the  money  you  sent  us  for  the 
omitted  goods,  and  we  are  enclosing  a  remit¬ 
tance^*®  for  this  amount.  We  take  this  step 
feeling  that  you  may  not  want  to  wait  any 
longer  and  may  want^*®  to  purchase  the  goods 
elsewhere. 

If  you  cannot  quickly  procure  exactly  what 
you  want  at  home,  it  is  only  necessary^*®  for 
you  to  return  the  enclosed  order  sheet  with 
our  remittance  in  the  stamped  envelope  we  are 
sending.  Drop  it*®®  in  the  post  office  and  by 
the  time  it  gets  back  to  us,  or  very  shortly 
afterwards,  the  goods  will**®  be  shipped  with 
transportation  charges  prepaid.  If  you  return 
this  letter  we  will  understand  that  you  are 
willing  to  wait**®  a  few  days  if  necessary,  but 
please  bear  in  mind  that  the  missing  goods  are 
now  on  the  way  to**®  us  and  will  probably  be 
on  our  shelves  almost  as  soon  as  your  order 
and  remittance  are  returned  to  us.*®® 

If  there  are  any  other  goods  in  our  catalog 
of  which  you  are  in  need,  this  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity*®®  to  order,  and  for  that  purpose  tnere 
are  a  number  of  blank  lines  left  on  the  enclosed 
sheet  so  that®*®  you  can  enter  any  additional 
items  you  may  want. 

Should  you  order  additional  goods,  please 
enclose  check  or  money  order®*®  to  cover  the 
additional  cost.  If  the  goods  added  to  the 
order  increase  the  cost  of  transportation 
charges,  we  shall®*®  probably  ship  the  entire 
lot,  charges  collect,  and  refund  you  the  amount 
of  charges  on  the  omitted  goods,  adjusting 
the®*®  transaction  so  that  the  transportation 
charges  on  goods  omitted  from  your  original 
order  will  be  paid  by  us. 

Yours  truly,  (400) 


The  Young  Man's  Opportunity 

Frtm  '’Tnmsfertmtum 

The  young  man  starting  in  business  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  good  a  chance  as  he  ever  had, 
if  not  better,  provided*®  he  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  imder  the  new  order  of  things. 
He  may  not  have  to  start  with*®  the  sweeping 
of  the  office  as  many  successful  men  have  b^un 
in  the  past,  but  there  are  other  duties  of*®  vital 
importance  that  he  must  be  ready  to  perform 
if  he  expects  to  advance.  Here  is  one  sug¬ 
gestion  which  may®®  be  of  interest  to  the  young 
aspirant. 

A  successful  business  man  who  employs  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women,^®®  said  re¬ 
cently  that  the  main  difficulty  with  young 
people  seemed  to  be  that  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of^  initiative  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  few  who  did  possess  these 
qualities  and  showed  a  willingness  to  shoulder 
responsibility,  he  sai(h  stood**®  out  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  an  organization  that  they  were  quickly 
recognized  and  advanced. 

This  is  decidedly  an  age  of  or^ization**® 
with  emphasis  on  service  and  efficiency.  This 
naturally  calls  for  teamwork,  and  the  larger 
the  organization  the  more  serious  the*®®  loss 
when  someone  fails  to  do  his  duty.  When  a 
young  man  earnestly  seeks  opportunity  and 


emplojtaent,  he  should  not*®®  care  what  his 
work  is  so  long  as  it  is  honorable;  and  he 
should  not  only  strive  to  do  what**®  is  required 
of  him  but  as 'much  more  as  he  sees  can  be 
done,  whether  that  be  in  his  own**®  department 
or  not.  ^  A  person’s  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  will  be  better  if  he  proves  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of**®  work  but  always  willing  to  do 
more,  because  with  promotion  will  also  come 
added  responsibility.  Again,  a  person  should 
see**®  that  he  completes  his  daily  quota  of  work 
even  if  it  requires  more  than  the  usual  hours. 

The  disposition  to®®®  help  his  associates  and 
familiarize  himself  in  other  departments  is 
certain  to  be  recognized  by  his  superiors  and 
he  will®*®  get  the  benefit  of  this  recognition 
sooner  or  later. 

Also,  the  more  knowledge  a  man  possesses 
the  better  prepared  he®*®  is  for  any  position  in 
business.  All  the  information  that  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  books  and  teachers,  however,  will 
not®*®  make  a  person  a  success.  It  takes  in¬ 
formation  plus  the  experience  and  training  that 
can  be  gained  only  by  actual®*®  contact  with 
life.  In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  one  essential  qualification 
emphasized  by*®®  B.  C.  Forbes,  in  a  recent 
article;  “A  thorough  grounding  in  account¬ 
ancy  forms  an  extraordinarily  useful  equipment 
for  the  attainment**®  of  high  place  in  industry 
and  general  business.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  now¬ 
adays  for  a  man  to  be  chosen  as**®  head  of  a 
huge  enterprise  unless  he  has  an  understan^ng 
of  finance — one  suggestion  I  would  offer  is 
to  master**®  shorthand.  This  often  facilitates 
promotion  and  result-getting  early  in  life.” 

In  short,  merit  and  application  will  win  in 
the**®  end.  Places  of  responsibility  must  ^ 
filled  from  time  to  time,  and  the  only  ones  who 
will  be  eligible  are"®®  the  ones  who  have  shown 
by  work  and  study  that  they  are  ready  when 
the  inevitable  call  comes.  To  do"*®  what  we 
have  to  do  with  all  our  might  is  the  tenet  of 
success  in  every  undertaking.  (537) 

- « - 

Idleness  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon 
overtakes  it.  (9) 

- « - 

Cheerfulness  is  more  to  be  desired  in  the 
schoolroom  than  great  learning.  (12) 

- « - 

The  art  which  is  both  grand  and  simple  is 
that  which  presupposes  the  greatest  elevation 
in  artist  and  public. — Amiel.(20) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Modem  Miss 

_  He :  And  what  is  your  favorite  class  of 
pictures  ? 

She:  Oh,  the  movies.  (13) 
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Half  Rates 

Beggar:  Please  give  a  poor  old  blind  man 
a  dime. 

Beggee:  Why,  you  can  see  out  of  one  eye. 

Beggar  Well,  then,  give  me  a  nickel.  (26) 

One  Better 

They  were  standing  on  the  street  corner, 
talking  about  nothing  in  particular.  Said  the 
friend : 

“Queen  Elizabeth  tapped  my  ancestor^®  on 
the  shoulder  and  made  him  a  knight.” 

“That’s  nothing,”  replied  Harry.  “An  Indian 
tapped  one  of  my  ancestors  on^“  the  head  and 
made  him  an  angel.”  (47) 

All  Said 

A  shopkeeper  had  in  his  employ  a  man  so 
lazy  as  to  be  utterly  worthless. 

One  day,  his  patience  exhausted,^®  he  dis¬ 
charged  him. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  character?”  asked  the 
lazy  one. 

The  employer  sat  down  to  write  a^®  non¬ 
committal  letter.  His  effort  resulted  as  follows : 

“The  bearer  of  this  letter  has  worked  for 
me  one  week  and  I®®  am  satisfied.”  (62) 

Covered 

Lady:  You’ll  spoil  your  stomach  eating 
so  much  candy. 

Small  boy:  That  don’t  matter,  I  always 
keep  my  coat  buttoned^®  and  it  won’t  ‘show. 
(24) 


from  the  Gregg  Writer  for  2c  each  net.  In¬ 
dividual  copies  of  the  key  will  be  supplied  on 
request  without  charge  to  teachers  ordering  the 
charts.  Keys  to  the  wordsign  chart  can  also 
be  supplied  in  quantities  for  class  use  at  2c  each. 

Teachers’  Certificates 

{Continued  from  page  112) 

Margaret  Short,  Cellna,  Texai 

Mary  Anna  Shutta,  Springfield,  Maasachusetta 

Callle  Singer,  Houaton,  TexSa 

Margaret  C.  Siroia,  Mount  Vernon.  New  York 

Bertha  L.  Siak,  Marahall,  Arkanaaa 

Josephine  Skowronek,  Northampton,  Maasachuaetta 

Retenah  V.  Smart,  Manchester,  New  Hampahire 

Cora  M.  Smith,  Northampton,  Maaaachuaetta 

Dorothy  M.  Smith,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Ida  Fern  Smith,  Portland,  Maine 

Marguerite  Clara  Smith,  Providence.  Rhode  Island 

Miriam  K.  Smith,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Thelma  Maude’  Smith,  Le  Orand,  lows 

Vanway  Smith,  Conway,  Arkansas 

Charlotte  A.  Snow,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 

Gladys  Snyder,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Katherine  Snyder,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Carolina  Solomon,  Brooklyn.  New  York 

Pauline  L.  Sommer,  Auburn,  Maine 

Katherine  E.  Soule,  Auburn,  Maine 

Mother  Mary  St.  Philip,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Blanche  Mardella  Staggs,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Dolly  Stees,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Naomi  C.  SteU,  Everett,  Washington 

Sister  Mary  Stephanie,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Clarice  Lillian  Stephenson,  Weston,  West  Virginia 

Velta  Lee  Stephenson,  Greenville,  Texas 

Lillian  A.  Stiles,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Paul  H.  Stlnley,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Helen  L.  Strout,  Auburn,  Maine 

Abbe  Strunk,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Carmen  M.  Suarex,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico 

Mary  Sugarman,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Gladys  Sughrue,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Edith  Mary  Sugrue,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Edward  Sullivan,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


School  News 

{Continued  from  page  103) 

In  making  application  for  membership,  use 
the  envelope  slips  received  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  commercial  firms  and  publishers.  If 
you  did  not  receive  such  a  slip,  send  your  check 
to  Mr.  Yoder  anyway,  giving  name,  school 
or  connection,  and  address,  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  not  only  your  membership  certificate, 
but  an  oxidized  silver  pocket  or  purse  piece  as 
a  token  of  membership. 

The  good  things  the  program  has  in  store 
will  be  announced  in  “Federation  Notes,”  to 
which  your  membership  entitles  you,  and  will 
also  be  given  in  our  December  number  if  re¬ 
ceived  in  time. 


^^ANY  requests  have  come  to  us  for  a  key 
^  to  the  wordsign  chart  which  has  proved 
so  useful  in  teaching  the  wordsigfns.  The  key 
to  the  chart  appeared  last  month.  The  word- 
signs  are  given  in  exactly  the  same  order  as 
they  are  on  the  shorthand  wordsign  chart,  so, 
this  key  may  be  used  for  dictating  the  word- 
signs  or  for  checking  the  pupils’  reading  of  the 
wordsign  chart 

Separate  copies  of  the  wordsign  charts, 
printed  on  strong  bond  paper,  may  be  purchased 


Teaching  Longhand  Through 
Shorthand 

{Concluded  from  page  115) 
and  might  have  objected  to  spending  time  on 
longhand  penmanship,  he  decided  to  make  the 
longhand  penmanship  supplementary  to  the 
shorthand  penmanship  work.  He  drilled  the 
students  in  correct  posture,  correct  method  of 
holding  paper  and  notebooks,  and  the  correct 
method  of  holding  their  pens — drilled  them  in 
all  these  as  part  of  the  shorthand  course. 

Results  Acclaimed  by  Business  Men 

To  me  the  amusing  thing  was  that  Mr. 
Brooke  had  never  taught  longhand  penman¬ 
ship.  Nevertheless  the  results  accomplished, 
both  in  shorthand  and  longhand,  were  very 
remarkable.  Mr.  Brooke  said  that  not  only 
parents  but  the  heads  of  large  firms  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  the 
improvement  in  the  writing  of  the  students; 
in  fact,  the  head  of  one  large  firm  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  bring  his  entire  office  force  over 
to  the  school  to  show  them  the  kind  of  writing 
he  wanted  in  his  books  and  to  let  them  see  how 
it  could  be  learned. 


GREGG  WRITER 
FOUNTAIN  PENS 

These  fountain  pens  are  designed  and  tested  by  The  Gregg 
Writer  with  only  one  purpose  in  mind — to  make  a  fountain 
pen  that  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  writing  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  at  any  speed. 

That  this  fountain  pen  has  met  the  most  exacting  tests 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  chosen  and  endorsed  by 
Albert  Schneider,  former  World’s  Champion  Shorthand 
Writer,  and  that  hundreds  of  teachers  all  over  the  country 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  quantity  discount  of  20%,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  a  remittance  accompanying  an  order 
for  six  or  more  pens. 

. Order  Must  Be  Accompanied  by  Remittance . . 


Thb  Greoo  Writer,  16  West  47  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ . .  for  which  please  send  me . Gregg  Writer 

Stenographic  Pens  (at  $3.00  each),  which  you  guarantee  to  be  the  same  as  that 
used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Schneider,  the  former  World’s  Champion  Short¬ 
hand  Writer.  This  pen  is  to  have  a  rosewood  finish,  a  14K  gold  nib,  a  gold  roller 
clip,  a  gold-filler  lever,  and  two  gold  bands  around  the  cap.  If  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  pen  after  using  it  for  one  week  I  may  return  it  and  you  will 
refund  my  money. 


Name  . Street 


City  . State 


(Also  plecue  give  us  any  further  detaile  of  the  addrete  which  should  appear 
on  the  package  in  addition  to  the  above  information,  such  as  a  school  name,  or  the 
number  of  an  apartment.) 


Just  Off  the  Press 


Another  contribution  to  scientific  testing — 

Rational  Objective  Tests 

In  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

« 

A  series  of  ten  tests  covering  first-year  bookkeeping.  May 
be  used  vs^ith  any  text.  The  true-false  and  completion  types 
of  achievement  tests  predominate.  Each  test  is  printed  in 
large,  clear  type  on  a  4-page  leaflet,  8^2  x  11  inches.  The 
subjects  covered  are — 


1. 

Asset  Accounts 

6. 

Trial  Balance,  Clerical 

2. 

Inventories,  Cost  of 

Errors 

Goods  Sold,  Expense 

7. 

The  Journals 

3. 

Proprietorship,  Finan* 
cial  Statements 

8. 

Sales  and  Purchases 
Discounts 

4. 

Receivables 

9. 

Interest  and  Discount 

5. 

Liabilities 

10. 

Business  Practice 

Test  your  students  by  the  new,  scientific  way — objectively. 
Compare  the  results  with  those  obtained  from  the  old  sub¬ 
jective  tests.  You  will  find  that  the  Rational  Objective 
Tests  will  scientifically  measure  month  by  month  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  your  students  and  diagnose  their  weakness  as  well 
as  emphasize  their  strength. 

The  cost  is  nominal — 20c  for  the  set  of  ten  tests.  One  sample 
set  of  tests,  including  Teacher’s  Direction  Sheet  and  keys 
(to  teachers  only) ,  25c  net. 

Save  hours  of  your  time  in  preparing  and  correcting  your 
own  tests  by  using  these  Rational  Objective  Tests.  Order 
a  set  for  each  of  your  students. 

Send  orders  to  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London 


